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COMMENT. 


Gains and Losses from our Recent Public Policy; The Philosophy 
of Modern Advertising. 


N pausing to estimate the gains and losses of our recent 

national policy, it is not our purpose to cast up figures as to 

the resources of the Philippines or the increased war budget and 

the lengthening death roll, but rather to examine the balance 

sheet of those intangible gains and losses which, though less 
obvious at the time, count heavily in the national life. 

First among these gains is the educational influence which 
has come from confronting new problems. There has been a 
sudden and widespread demand for information and a corre- 
spondingly rapid diffusion of knowledge. The political imagina- 
tion is quickened, hackneyed issues like the tariff take on a 
new aspect, and there is a marked increase in the appreciative 
interest in the affairs of other nations, especially their relations 
with dependencies. 

A curious illustration of this intellectual readjustment, this 
broadening of the horizon, is afforded by the widespread gratula- 
tion that, at last, the United States is admitted to the circle of the 
great powers. Every student of history knows that President 
Monroe’s message sixty-two years ago secured a far more signifi- 
cant recognition of the United States as a power than anything 
that has happened the last two years. What has really happened 
has not been so much a change in the world’s estimation of our 
country, not so much that it has found admission to the circle 


of the powers, as that the average American mind has been 
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opened to these interests. We have not just dawned on Europe. 
Rather, Europe and Asia have more fully dawned on us. In the 
language of philosophers, the change is more subjective than 
objective, in our minds, not in the outside world. That such a 
change will be of lasting benefit will hardly be questioned. 

Another gain, which, but for uncertainty as to its permanence, 
might have been given the first place, is the drawing together by 
the ties of common sympathy and common endeavor of the North 
and the South, of England and the United States. The change in 
this respect has been marvelous and is a most wholesome break 
with our past. The younger generation of the South has in 
large measure been rescued from a futile mulling over the “‘late 
war,” and the “lost cause” is displaced by a contemporary theme 
of absorbing interest. The whole country, similarly, touched by 
English sympathy, buries its traditional suspicion and animosity, 
and continental Europe views with uneasiness the unexpected 
spectacle of a harmonious Anglo-Saxon family. The possibili- 
ties of this restoration of good feeling for peace, civilization, and 
progress, kindle the imagination. 

That the consequences may not exclusively work for good is 
shown by the fact that the first obvious result has been to expose 
the country to the ravages of a subtle and unsuspected form of 
Anglomania. This malady of late years has usually been mani- 
fested by harmless affectations in clothes and manner, but a 
century ago it took the more serious form of admiring and imi- 
tating English political methods. It is this earlier type of 
Anglomania, once so obnoxious to good Republicans, that has 
overrun the country, and the very champions of Americanism 
have fallen most completely its victims. The new conception, 
for us, of what constitutes “our duty” toward alien peoples 
struggling, even though turbulently, for their liberties, is purely 
English. It may be sound politics and sound ethics, but it is 
indisputably un-American. In 1847 we resisted the temptation 
to take over poor conquered Mexico, distracted with factions and 
revolution, and prepare her for self government. Strange 
as it may seem to-day, the flag was hauled down in Mexico 
City, where it had flown for months. Again in 1867 we frus- 
trated the benevolent designs of Napoleon III to restore “law 
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and order’”’ in Mexico, where, if ever, an incapacity for self 
government seemed to be demonstrated, and left that neighboring 
people to regenerate themselves. As late as 1898, in perfect har- 
mony with our best traditions, a war for conquest was pro- 
nounced “criminal aggression.”” The change to the historical 
English policy in dealing with such problems has been too sudden 
to be realized. That it has taken place cannot be gainsaid. 

This aspect of our new attitude toward England brings to 
mind one of our positive losses. In deserting our traditional policy 
so suddenly and without warning, we may justify our action to 
ourselves with the plea of “duty,’”’ “responsibility,” “destiny,” 
“white man’s burden,” and the like, yet by this attitude, 
however sincerely taken, we have forfeited the confidence 
and, in no small measure, the respect of the continental 
and South American States. From long experience, whether 
rightly or ‘wrongly, these phrases they believe the very stamp 
and hall-mark of political hypocrisy. We may take them 
seriously, if we can; they never will; and henceforth in their 
eyes we, with England, shall be like the Roman augurs who 
solemnly went through the empty liturgy before the world and 
laughed in each other’s faces behind the scenes. From this time 
forward we shall be suspected of fomenting every internal dis- 
order that breaks out in Spanish America, for the sake of creating 
a situation which will require intervention either on account 
of our interests, or to fulfil our destiny, or to meet the responsi- 
bilities thrust upon us by Providence, etc., ete. No sooner did 
the late trouble in San Domingo break out than it was confidently 
attributed in Europe to Yankee intrigue. In Mexico and South 
America there is anxious foreboding of “American Perils.’’ In 
the words of a writer in the October number of La Espana 
Moderna, “Impending conquest or annexation hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over Spanish-America.”’ We may protest as 
we like, and South American diplomats may disclaim any inten- 
tion on the part of their governments to form a defensive alliance 
against us: the fact remains that the impending danger is a matter 
of common discussion, and the leaders of opinion are already tak- 
ing sides. In the same number of La Espafia Moderna, an account 
is given of an address before the Scientific Congress of Latin 
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America by Professor Paulino Alfonso of the University of San- 
tiago de Chile, in which the absorption of Spanish-America by the 
United States was accepted as inevitable and as on the whole 
desirable. An elaborate reply to these arguments has just been 
published by Rodriguez del Busto, an Argentine publicist who, 
with much learning and eloquence, pleads for the preservation and 
independent life of Iberian civilization in America. With our 
outstretched hands on the eastern and western extremities of 
Spain’s former colonial empire, those who geographically lie 
within the embrace may well feel concerned for their future. 
Even more concerned should we feel when we see such a far- 
reaching and momentous departure from our established policy 
effected without resort to those constitutional processes ordained 
as restraints upon the momentum of popular feeling. If other 
nations, in an access of patriotic sentiment, are deaf alike to the 
voice of reason and justice and blinded to the difference between 
heroism and humbug, we are quick to see their error and to marvel 
at it. Are we really secure from a similar peril when ‘“Patriot- 
ism”’ is invoked to silence opposition to a national policy before it 
has received the sanction of Congress or of the people at the polls? 
Up to the present day our Philippine policy is the work of the 
executive department of the government, which thwarted or 
evaded the wish of a large minority, and possibly a majority, of 
Congress that the Filipinos should receive the same assurances 
and the same treatment as the Cubans. It is altogether probable 
that such would have been the spontaneous preference of 
a majority of the American people could the question have been 
fairly presented to them. The armed resistance of the Filipinos 
to the policy of subjection instantly clothed the executive with 
the elastic “war powers,” and in the eyes of the mass invested 
opposition to the policy thus initiated with the character of “trea- 
son.” The situation is confused to the last degree. If a man, 
whose patriotism has been tested through the fiery trial of civil 
war, protests against this new policy of the government, so incon- 
sistent with our previous principles, he is told, on the one hand, 
that there is no new policy, and, on the other, that it is “an accom- 
plished fact” and he is a “copperhead” for opposing it. The 
greatest loss, in fine, that now confronts us is that which will 
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come from breaking down our political habits of attaining our 
ends through established constitutional processes. Every effort 
should be made to secure free and full discussion of this new 
policy before the people and by Congress, and every attempt at 
this stage to intimidate criticism is a blow at constitutional gov- 
ernment. The project of combining imperialism with republi- 
canism, self government with benevolent despotism in one great 
system, is so perilous im itself that we can ill afford to impair the 
vitality of our habit of constitutional action for the sake of effect- 
ing the combination more rapidly. 


Modern industrial conditions have radically changed the 
character of advertising and the part it plays in the modern 
economy of a people. To advertise is no longer strictly 
synonymous with to “inform.’’ Condensed railroad time-tables 
and lists of sailings, which formerly played such a prominent part 
in the advertising columns of newspapers, have largely yielded to 
the more costly and elaborate lithographs and folders, not intended 
to give the reader desired information about the time of arrival 
and departure of railroad trains or steamships, but aiming to 
stimulate in the reader a desire to visit the Pacific slope or to 
cross the Atlantic and, of course, by a particular route. 

Much of the advertising of to-day, especially in the daily news- 
papers, voices the rivalry of sellers of identical goods. The 
knowledge of the quality and character of these goods is, nowa- 
days, obtained by the buying public through other means; and 
the advertisements are merely intended to draw the buyer from 
tradesman A to tradesman B, or vice versa. It is a question 
how much of this kind of advertising is a pure waste to the 
community that bears its cost, however profitable it may be to 
the successful advertising tradesman. With the growth of cen- 
tralized production either by one large concern or by a group of 
affiliated establishments, it becomes of less and less importance 
to the buyer where he buys his goods, their quality and price 
tending to a common level, often at the direct instigation of the 
producers. 
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The producers have been quick to realize the unproductive 
character of this kind of advertising and have accepted it as a 
motive, like the wastefulness of other forms of cutthroat competi- 
tion, to form large combinations of industries. When formed, a 
trust or similar combination at once curtails its expenses for 
advertising. The staples, like sugar and kerosene and tin plate, 
produced by such large combinations of capital, do not figure 
in the advertisements of our newspapers or magazines. As con- 
solidation of industries progresses, as it inevitably must in all 
lines of production other than the purely agricultural ones, the 
kind of advertising which reflects the competition among sellers 
must inevitably decline. 

This is by no means saying that all forms of advertising are 
economically wasteful and will in time disappear. In the first 
place, many lines of production will never, for one reason or 
another, be consolidated, and the sellers of those products will 
always assert their rivalry, spend large sums in advertising their 
wares, and make, as is claimed, cheap newspapers and magazines 
possible. 

In the second place, a distinctly modern form of advertising 
has been evolved, representing the competition not of sellers, but 
of their goods. The reader is not encouraged to patronize 
tradesman A to the exclusion of tradesman B, but to buy article 
M to the exclusion of article N, but not necessarily from any 
particular tradesman. The most expensive forms of modern 
advertising, and hence presumably the most profitable, aim to 
win the reader to buying some new book, some new medicine, 
or some new mechanical device. Advertising in magazines is, 
from its nature, almost exclusively concerned with “novelties,” 
in the broadest sense of the word, articles that twenty years ago 
were not heard of, and which are aiming to win the attention and 
favor of the public. In some of the oldest and most carefully 
managed libraries, the advertising pages are bound up with the 
reading matter in preserving the files of magazines, thereby 
supplying the student of economic history with a running com- 
mentary upon industrial progress. In fact, the younger mem- 
bers of the community, seldom buyers, obtain a large part of 
their general stock of information from the flood of illustrated 
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catalogues and other advertising media which we chiefly owe 
to cheap postage. In this limited sense, modern advertisements 
have reverted to the earlier motive of giving information. 

Advertising rival goods instead of rival sellers, has been 
immensely stimulated by the introduction and extension of 
machine processes in their production. Under the law of increas- 
ing returns producers aim at large sales at low prices and small 
profits, instead of at small sales at high prices and large profits. 
Advertising his goods tends to enlarge their sale and enables the 
producer to lower their prices, to the advantage of both himself 
and the buying public. 

Another equally fundamental reason for the extent and profit- 
ableness of modern advertising is found in the fact that the 
income of the community is increasing, and the advertiser is aim- 
ing to attract this growing surplus revenue. The extent of 
advertising varies with the degree of industrial progress and 
prosperity of a country. The beginnings of modern advertising 
are found in England and Holland during their rapid industrial 
growth in the XVIIth century; and, nowadays, the industrially 
most advanced countries, like the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany, are preéminent in advertising, while backward 
countries are more or less free from the practice. 

Not only does modern advertising reflect the economic condi- 
tion of each country; it also reflects the economic condition 
of the various strata of the population in a single country. In 
the United States, we know that the least prosperous members of 
the community, those with annual incomes of less than $200, 
spend at least one-half of their income on articles of food. 
These, especially in the case of animal products, and largely in 
the case of vegetable products, are produced under the law of 
diminishing returns, and do not figure prominently among adver- 
tisements. As a man’s income grows larger, he tends to spend 
relatively less on food and fuel and relatively more on sundries. 
Persons enjoying incomes of $3,500 and more spend at least 
half of it on sundries,—namely for objects other than food, 
rent, clothing, fuel and light, while the $200 man spends but 
about one-eighth of his income on the miscellaneous articles 
which go to beautify and enrich his life. But it is just these 
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miscellaneous articles which we owe to the modern industrial 
processes, and it is these that largely fill our advertising columns. 
It is the sundries the modern advertiser has in mind, and not the 
food articles, and he is directing his attention to the well-to-do 
and not the poor. 

As the community grows richer, the laborer’s son becomes an 
artisan, the artisan’s son a clerk, the clerk’s son a professional 
man. In each case the son distributes his income differently 
from the way his father did, and has relatively more to spend 
on sundries. The advertiser is on the lookout for the younger 
generation, and hopes to gain something from this re-arrange- 
ment of expenditure. 

The proper distribution of one’s income is the leading aim of 
practical economics. A share in this feature of popular educa- 
tion falls to the advertiser, whose influence in directing the spend- 
ing of money upon this or that object cannot be overlooked. 
It is no exaggeration to say that next to teaching a people to read 
and write, if not equal to it in importance, is teaching them to 
prefer soap and cleanliness to perfumery and enervating pleasures. 
The races that have learned this lesson and been wise and far- 
sighted in their selection of articles to spend their incomes upon, 
are the leaders in civilization, while the short-sighted races have 
fallen behind. The modern advertiser either plays his part in 
teaching this lesson, and in sharpening people’s wits to become 
discriminating buyers, or he misapplies his influence and encour- 
ages an undesirable distribution of income. The educational 
value of advertising is to be judged with this distinction in view. 








THE MODERN MOVEMENT FOR THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES IN FRANCE. 


N all countries the movement for the provision of better 
homes for the working classes, occupies a prominent place 
in the efforts now being made for the improvement of the 
conditions of labor. In France efforts in this direction have, 
within recent years, been made to a so much greater extent than 
ever before, and so important results have been accomplished, 
that it is usual to speak of the modern movement for the hous- 
ing of the working classes as something quite different from 
previous: endeavors. 

It is not a difficult matter to fix the starting point for this 
movement. In this, as in other lines of social reform, the 
inciting cause may be found in the work of the Social Economy 
Section of the International Exposition of Paris in 1889. The 
thorough investigation of labor conditions and needs, made 
under the auspices of this section, and, particularly, the detailed 
reports of experts in the different fields upon the results of 
this inquiry, and their comparisons with foreign conditions, 
revealed, in a way that had never before been done, the social 
condition of France, and the particular lines along which reform 
was needed. The result was the inauguration of active efforts 
for reform that have been continually put forth until the present 
time. In no field has this renewed interest accomplished 
greater results than in that of the improvement of the housing 
conditions of the working classes. More has been accom- 
plished in this direction in the last ten years than in the fifty 
years preceding. 

In the housing of labor, as in other economic problems, the 
object sought cannot be gained by taking action in a single 
direction, or through efforts made by but one class of the 
population. Labor problems, in general, address themselves to 
the four agencies of the government, public-spirited individuals 
or associations, employers of labor, and the laborers themselves. 
Each has its special field of usefulness. Their combined efforts 
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constitute the movement for reform. Any adequate descrip- 
tion, therefore, of such a movement as we are here considering, 
requires an account of the efforts made by each of these classes. 

Prior to 1889 efforts for the housing of labor were, with few 
exceptions, restricted to the large employers of labor, the 
peculiar conditions of the prosecution of whose enterprises 
rendered it almost imperative that they should make some 
provision for the housing of their employees. The working- 
men, benefited by their efforts, were, therefore, largely those 
living in the small industrial towns. But little was done in the 
way of providing better homes for the poorer classes living in 
the great cities. The significance of the modern movement lies 
in the fact that recent efforts for reform have been largely 
directed to bettering the living conditions of this class of the 
population, and that its promotion is almost entirely due to 
associations of private individuals. 

The successful efforts made by individuals to organize com- 
panies for building workingmen’s tenements and houses, which 
will be shown in the following pages, have not been due to the 
interest fortuitously taken by persons in different cities of the 
country. They are the result of a persistent campaign, under- 
taken and persistently prosecuted by a national organization 
for improving the housing conditions of the working classes. 
The history of the organization and work of this association 
is almost that of the movement we are considering. 

The Société Frangaise des Habitations a Bon Marché was the 
direct outcome of the Social Economy Section of the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. Before dispersing, the International 
Congress in Relation to Workingmen’s Houses, which had 
been organized under the auspices of the Social Economy 
Section, expressed the hope that a permanent society might be 
constituted to continue the work that had been begun by it. 
In obedience to this desire, those members from France who 
were the most interested in the question got together, and on 
December 17, 1889, organized the existing society. 

The purpose of this society, as set forth in the constitution, 
was “to encourage in all France the construction by individuals, 
employers, or local societies, of healthy and cheap houses, or the 
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amelioration of existing buildings, intended for the laboring 
classes. It will notably seek to make known the means neces- 
sary to facilitate the acquisition by artisans and workingmen 
of their own homes. To this end it proposes to place at the 
disposition of individuals, or societies, plans, model constitu- 
tions of recognized merit, as well as all other documents and 
necessary information.” 

It will be seen from this statement that the sphere of activi- 
ties that the society mapped out for itself was that of a general 
bureau of information and propaganda. Its purpose was to 
furnish the means for the uninterrupted study of the various 
phases of the problem of the housing of the working classes; 
to secure the enactment of necessary legislation regarding 
building and sanitary legislation; and, most important of all, 
actively to intervene and promote the creation of companies 
for the construction of workingmen’s houses throughout 
France. <A society for study, it was, however, preéminently to 
be an organization for bringing about the inauguration of actual 
measures of reform. 

As regards its methods of work, it is important to notice that 
actual construction work, or even the financial participation 
in building operations, is forbidden it by its constitution. Its 
means of action are to bring about the organization of independ- 
ent building companies; to furnish gratuitously architectural 
plans, model constitutions and schemes of financial organiza- 
tion; to open competitive contests in which prizes are offered 
for the best plans for workingmen’s houses; to furnish lecturers 
on the subject wherever any action is contemplated; and 
generally to assist in any way for the advancement of the move- 
ment to which it is devoted. 

Rareiy have the objects of a public-spirited and educational 
organization been more faithfully and successfully carried out. 
For ten years it has labored unceasingly. Not for a moment 
has its interest or activity slackened. From the first, it drew 
to itself those most competent to direct the movement for 
the improvement of the housing of the working classes. Its 
membership is largely composed of men actively interested in 
public affairs, architects, government officials, directors of 
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financial institutions, etc. To a considerable extent, the mem- 
bers are also directors in the companies organized for the 
actual work of constructing and renting houses, and are thus 
personally familiar with the details of the housing problem. 

The society fortunately has had adequate funds for its purpose. 
Its membership, which has varied between three and four hun- 
dred, is divided into three classes, Donation, Life, and Ordinary 
Members. ‘The first consists of those members making a gift 
to the society of at least 1,000 francs; the second, those pur- 
chasing a life membership for 300 frances; and the third, those 
merely paying the annual dues of 20 francs. A provision of the 
constitution requires that all receipts from the first two classes 
must be carried to a permanent endowment fund, the capital 
of which cannot be alienated. As the society secured the adhe- 
sion of fourteen donation and thirty-three life members within less 
than a year from its organization, it immediately started with a 
considerable endowment fund. In 1894 this fund received the 
important addition of 50,000 francs, the gift of the Count de 
Chambrun, already well known for his munificent endowment 
of the Musée Social. In the same year Mme. Cornil, through 
M. Jules Simon, gave the society the further sum of 10,000 
francs. Finally, in the following year the government ordered 
paid to it an annuity of 3,000 francs from the fund created by 
the Giffard legacy. In consequence of these gifts, the society 
in 1898 possessed an endowment of over 100,000 francs in 
addition to the Giffard annuity which, at 3%, represents a further 
capital of like amount. 

It is difficult for one who has not followed the history of 
this society from year to year to realize the influence that it 
has exerted, and the direct results that it has accomplished. 
Yearly the officers and other members have responded to scores 
of calls for addresses and personal help in the organization of 
work. Hundreds of inquiries have been answered, and expert 
examination and report been made of plans and proposed 
schemes of organization submitted to it. Its quarterly Bulletin, 
issued regularly since its organization, now includes ten volumes 
of from four to five hundred pages each. Nor are these pages 
devoted chiefly to addresses and academic discussion. For the 
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most part they consist of the reproduction in full of the con- 
stitutions and reports of notable societies for the provision of 
workingmen’s houses, with plans of houses and detailed state- 
ments of costs, and the financial results achieved. The files of 
the Bulletin thus constitute a warehouse of information, pre- 
sented in the most available way, to which new companies or 
employers contemplating action can have recourse, not only 
for general information, but for technical details, both archi- 
tectural and financial. 

It is in the active promotion of the organization of companies 
for the building of workingmen’s houses and the enactment of 
legislation, however, that its great usefulness has been mani- 
fested. Under its auspices, and as the direct result of its efforts, 
between twenty-five and thirty companies for the erection of 
workingmen’s houses have been created and are now in practical 
operation. In the field of legislation it has been equally suc- 
cessful, and has secured the enactment of laws which will greatly 
facilitate progress in the future. In the consideration of this 
work we enter upon an account of the actual measures of reform 
that have been accomplished during the past few years. 

Taking up first the work of public-spirited individuals, there 
is presented in the following table a list of the societies for 
the building of workingmen’s houses that have been organized 
in France, with an indication of the year in which they were 
created. 


| 
Num-|, Year| Locality. | Name of Organization. 
| | | 
| Pea 
1 | 1851 Mulhouse. Société mulhousienne des Cités ouvriéres. 
2 | 1866 |Amiens, Société des maisons ouvriéres d’Amiens. 
3 | 1867 ‘Lille. Compagnie immobiliére de Lille. 
4 | 1870 |Rheims. Union fonciére de Rheims. 
5 | 1871 Havre. Société havraise des Cités ouvriéres. 
6 | 1872 Nancy. Société immobiliére nancienne. 
7 | 1877 Bolbec. Société des Cités ouvriéres de Bolbec. 
8 | 1879 Orléans. Société immobiliére d’Orléans, 
9 | 1882 Paris. Société des habitations ouvriéres de Passy-Auteuil. 
10 | 1882 Rheims. Société rémoise pour l’amélioration des logements a 
bon marché. 
1r | 1885 Roven. Société immobiliére des petits logements. 
12 | 1887 Rouen, Société rouennaise des maisons a bon marché, 
13 | 1888 Lyon. Société de logements économiques et d’alimentation. 
14 | 1888 Paris. Société philanthropique de Paris. Heine donation. 


15 | 1889 Epinal. Société des habitations ouvriéres d’Epinal. 
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Year 


formed. 


1889 
1889 


1889 
1890 
1890 
18gI 
1891 
1891 
18gI 
1891 
1892 
1892 


| 1894 


1894 
1894 


1894 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 


1896 


1896 
1896 
1896 


1897 


1897 
1897 
1897 
1897 


1897 
1897 
1897 


| 1898 


1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 


1898 


| £898 


Locality. 


Marseilles. 
Marseilles. 


Paris. 
Belfort, 
Xeuilley. 
Saint-Denis. 
LaRochelle. 
Oullins. 
Dunkerque. 
Marseilles. 
Beauvais. 
Bordeaux. 
Athis. 
Longwy. 
‘Valentigney. 


Saint-Denis. 
‘Roubaix, 
Eurville. 
|Caen, 
/Roubaix. 
St. Etienne. 
Clichy. 
Nimes. 


‘Tours, 
' 
Roubaix. 
Beauvais. 
|Havre. 
Fontaine- 
bleau. 
‘Amiens, 
|Villefranche, 
Lunéville. 
La Garenne- 
Colombes. 
Ruelle. 
Périgueux. 
Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges 
Saint-Amand- 
les-Eaux. 
Barentin. 
Pontoise. 
Lille. 
Paris. 


Rueil. 
Glay. 
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Name of Organization. 


Société des habitations salubres et 4 bon marché, 

Habitations 4 bon marché de la caisse d’épargne des 
Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Société des habitations économiques de Paris. 

Société belfontaine des maisons a bon marché. 

Société fonciére de Xeuilley. 

Société des habitations économiques de Saint-Denis. 

Société rochelaise des maisons a bon marché. 

\Le Cottage d’Oullins. 

La Cité Gabrielle (Hospices de Dunkerque). 

La Pierre du Foyer. 

Les Cottages de la rue Tétard. 

Société bordelaise des habitations a bon marché. 

Le Cottage d’Athis. 

Société des Habitations 4 bon marché de Longwy. 

Société immobiliére de Valentigney, Beaulieu, et 
Terre-Blanche. 

Le Coin du Feu. 

La Ruche roubaisienne. 

Le Foyer (d’Eurville, Haut-Marie). 

Société caennaise d’habitations a bon marché. 

Le Foyer de l’ouvrier (Roubaix). 

Société des logements économiques de Saint Etienne. 

Société des habitations 4 bon marché de Clichy. 

Société minoise des habitations salubrus et 4 bon 
marché, 

‘Société tourangelle de construction d’habitations a 
bon marché. 

‘Société roubaisienne des habitations a bon marché. 

Société beauvaisine d’habitations 4 bon marché. 

Société des habitations 4 bon marché de Graville- 
Sainte-Honorine. 

Société d’habitations a bon marché de l’arrondisse- 
ment de Fontainebleau. 

Société amiénoise des habitations 4 bon marché, 

Société caladoise des habitations a bon marché. 

Société des habitations ouvriéres de Lunéville. 


Le Foyer (Garennois). 
Le Foyer (de Ruelle). 
‘La Ruche de Toulon. 


Le Foyer villeneuvois. 


L’Union du foyer amandinois. 

L’Epargne immobiliére de Barentin. 

Le Foyer du travailleur. 

Société lilloise des habitations 4 bon marché. 

Société de construction d’habitations 4 bon marché 
du département de la Seine. 

Société de maisons économiques du département de 
Seine-et-Oise. 

Société immobiliére du vallon de Glay. 
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The foregoing list of organizations, devoted to the provision 
of cheap and hygiene houses for the working classes, furnishes 
at a glance an idea of the extent to which this work is now 
being prosecuted in France. The most noticeable facts 
revealed by this list are the modernness of the movement, and 
the fact that it is not confined to any one or two sections of 
the country. Of the fifty-seven societies there listed, all but 
fourteen have been founded since the Paris Exposition of 1889. 
Four were created in 1889; two in 1890; five in 1891; two in 
1892; four in 1894; four in 1895; seven in 1896; eight in 1897; 
and seven in 1808. 

It is manifestly impracticable within the compass of this paper 
to attempt a full statement of the work done by all of these 
companies. The following brief notices concerning a number 
of the more important, however, will serve to give at least a 
general idea of the extent of the work being carried on by them, 
the different methods of their organization, and the lines along 
which progress is being achieved. 

Among these companies three distinct types of organization 
are represented; that of the purely philanthropic, or where 
money is given outright for the erection of workingmen’s 
homes; that which for the want of a little term may be called 
philanthropic-commercial, or where, though the provision of 
improved houses is the object striven for, a fair return on the 
money invested is sought; and that of the cooperative associa- 
tion of workingmen for the purpose of building houses for 
their own use or ownership. 

The first class of organization has but a single representative, 
that of the Philanthropic Society of Paris. Directly inspired 
by the success accompanying the gift of Mr. Peabody for the 
erection of improved houses for the working classes in London, 
the two brothers Michel and Armand Heine in 1888 determined 
to organize a similar work in Paris. For the administration 
of their proposed fund they selected the Paris Philanthropic 
Society, and to it they granted the important sum of 765,000 
francs. The conditions of this gift were practically those of 
the Peabody Fund. With it one or more tenement houses of 
the most approved type were to be immediately erected; these 
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were to be rented to workingmen at rentals not exceeding 
those usually paid by them; and the profits realized were to be 
capitalized and used for the erection of additional buildings. 
In this way it was hoped that the work would receive an indefi- 
nite extension. 

These expectations, the justification for which existed in the 
success of the London fund, have been no less fully realized in 
Paris. The first apartment house was erected in the Rue Jeanne 
d’Arc at a cost of something over 177,000 francs in 1888, and 
contained thirty-five tenements. During the first year of its 
occupancy it produced a net revenue of 7,021 francs, a sum repre- 
senting about 44 interest on the investment. In 1889 a second 
house with forty-six tenements was erected cn the Boulevard de 
Grenelle at a cost of 278,536 frances, and in 1891 a third still 
larger than the first two, with fifty-five tenements, on Avenue 
Saint-Armand at a cost of 296,225 francs. The erection of these 
houses about exhausted the fund left by the brothers Heine. 
All of them were fully rented without any difficulty and 
immediately began producing revenues in excess of expendi- 
tures for their maintenance. As fast as these profits were 
realized they were invested in interest-bearing securities to 
accumulate until they should amount to a sum sufficient for the 
construction of another building. In 1890 the sum thus 
capitalized amounted to 34,105 francs. In 1891 it was increased 
to 61,354; in 1892 it amounted to 95,810; in 1893 to 113,180; 
in 1895 to 139,607; and in 1896 to 165,450 francs. 

The result of this rapid accumulation of a capitalization fund 
was that in 1897, or nine years after the first building had been 
erected, it was possible to build a fourth building, the cost of 
which was entirely defrayed by the profits realized from the 
exploitation of the first three. This building is situated on 
Rue d’Hautpool and contains fifty-four tenements. The expecta- 
tions of the founders of the fund that the work could be indefi- 
nitely extended through its own earnings have therefore been 
thus far fully realized, and unless unforeseen obstacles 
intervene, it would seem that the extension ought to proceed 
at an ever increasing rate. With the completion of this last 
building the Heine fund has four buildings with a total of one 
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hundred and ninety tenements, in which are now housed some- 
thing over seven hundred persons. 

The second class of organizations consist of those companies 
where philanthropy has been put upon a business basis. Their 
purpose is to demonstrate that it is possible from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint to erect sanitary and cheap houses for the 
working classes, and yet realize a fair commercial return upon 
the investment. The philanthropic feature enters in the pro- 
visions that none but well arranged and sanitary houses are 
erected; that rents no higher than those ordinarily paid by 
workingmen are exacted; that dividends are voluntarily limited 
to a fair rate, usually 4%; and that frequently provision is made 
for the acquisition of the houses by workingmen by means of 
payments extending over a period of years. 

Among companies of this character much the most import- 
ant is that of the Société Anonyme de Logements Economiques of 
Lyons. This company owes its organization to four men, 
Messrs. Aynard, Gillet and Lucien and Felix Mangini. In 
1886 these four formed a partnership with a capital of 200,000 
francs subscribed in equal shares by themselves for the purpose 
of erecting workingmen’s houses, in which the condition that 
dividends should in no case exceed a maximum of 4% was incor- 
porated. With this capital a first group of five houses con- 
taining sixty tenements was erected. The success achieved by 
this group was such that in 1888 it was determined to convert 
their partnership into a joint stock company with a capital of 
1,000,000 francs. The success attending their first operations 
continued to follow the new company and the latter has con- 
sequently extended its work with remarkable rapidity. In 
1890, through the codperation of the Savings Bank of Lyons, 
which subscribed for half the ‘ncrease of stock, the capital of 
the company was raised to 2,000,000 francs; in 1892 another 
increase was made to 3,000,000; in 1894 to 4,000,000; and in 
1897 to 5,000,000 francs. In addition to this capital the Paris, 
Lyon et Méditerranée Railway Company loaned to it the sum 
of 450,000 francs at an interest rate of 3% to enable the 
company to erect houses at Oullins, a suburb of Lyons, for the 
special use of its employees. 
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The extent of the work of the company has naturally 
increased in proportion. From five houses containing sixty tene- 
ments, the property of the company had increased to fourteen 
houses with one hundred and sixty tenements in 1889; to twenty- 
four houses with two hundred and sixty-eight tenements in 1890; 
to fifty-five houses with six hundred and forty-seven tenements 
in 1891; to eighty-eight houses with 1,049 tenements in 1893; 
to eighty-nine houses with 1,051 tenements in 1895; to one 
hundred houses with 1,157 tenements in 1896; and to one hun- 
dred and eight houses with 1,267 tenements in 1897. In addition 
to this the company had in this last year four houses to contain 
fifty-one tenements in the course of erection, and land and plans 
drawn for seven more to contain seventy-five tenements. These 
constructions, which are undoubtedly completed at the present 
time, give the company a total of one hundred and nineteen houses 
with 1,393 tenements, or sufficient to house 5,000 people. 

The financial results have been no less brilliant. From the 
first organization of the company the maximum dividend of 
4% per annum has been regularly paid to the shareholders, 
and in addition a handsome surplus accumulated. Thus 
the report for the year 1897 showed a net profit from 
rents during the year of 193,161.22 francs, leaving after the 
payment of the annual dividend a surplus of 28,755.59 francs. 
At the end of the year the property of the company was 
valued at 6,037,214.65 francs as against liabilities consisting of 
5,000,000 francs stock, 45,000 francs loan from the Paris, Lyon 
et Méditerranée Railway and outstanding claims of 42,983.69 
francs—or but 5,492,983.69 francs. There was therefore the 
substantial surplus of assets over liabilities of 544,230.96 francs. 
That model tenements for the housing of the working classes can 
be erected, and a fair rate of interest realized upon the money 
invested in them, would seem to require no better demonstration 
than the experience of this company. 

Before leaving the consideration of this company, some 
mention should be made of a collateral work undertaken by it, 
that of the maintenance of restaurants for furnishing cheap and 
wholesome meals to the workingmen and particularly to those 
occupying the houses of the company. A beginning in this 
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direction was made in 1890, when the first restaurant was 
opened. A second one was opened shortly afterwards in 
another section. Both establishments have been very success- 
ful, so much so that in 1894 it was determined to make the 
work an integral part of the activities of the company, and the 
latter's name was consequently changed to that of Société 
Anonyme de Logements Economiques et d’Alimentation de Lyon. 
The following figures, taken from the last annual report, show 
the extent of work done by these restaurants. During the 
year 1897 meals to the value of 498,810.80 francs were sold, 
of which 30,295.25 francs, or about 6%, were net profits. On 
an average, 12,042 portions were sold daily to 3,178 cus- 
tomers, the average cost of each meal being but 0.46 centimes 
or less than nine cents. 

Another important example of the type of company of which 
that of Lyons is the chief representative, is the Marseilles 
Company for Cheap and Healthy Houses, Société des Habitations 
Salubres et &@ Bon Marché. This company was organized in 
1889 through the efforts of the administrators of the Bouches 
du Rhone Savings Bank, with a capital of 250,000 francs. With 
this it built two groups of houses together containing sixty-six 
tenements. In 1892 the Company of Docks and Warehouses 
of Marseilles offered to subscribe for a further issue of 100,000 
frances capital, provided the money was expended in the erection 
of houses for the use of its employees. The capital stock was 
accordingly increased to 350,000 francs, and another group of 
houses containing thirty-six tenements was erected in the follow- 
ing year. The company at the present time owns four houses 
containing one hundred and two tenements. Dividends at the 
rate of 314% have been regularly paid since the formation of the 
company. 

The Société Anonyme des Habitations Economiques de Saint- 
Denis is still another company of essentially the same character 
as the two just described. It was created in 1892, through the 
direct efforts of the Société Francaise. Its purpose is to erect 
houses for renting to workingmen. Its original capital of 
300,000 francs was increased to 400,000 in 1896. In 1897 it 
had constructed and then owned houses containing sixty-four 
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tenements. Dividends of 314% have been regularly paid and a 
considerable reserve fund accumulated. 

From a consideration of companies for building block houses. 
we now turn to the most important examples of the limited 
dividend companies which have for their purpose the construc- 
tion of detached houses, each intended for the occupancy of 
a single workingman’s family. Of these, probably the leading 
company is that of Passy-Auteuil, a small town on the out- 
skirts of Paris, the Société Anonyme des Habitations Ouvriéres. 
This company was organized in 1882 under the guiding spirit 
of MM. Cheysson and Cacheux, who for years had been the 
leaders of the movement for providing improved homes for the 
working classes. The plan of operations included the erection 
of detached houses and their sale to workingmen upon the 
instaliment plan. Dividends were limited to a maximum of 44%. 
Its capital stock was 200,000 francs. 

This company has been exceptionally successful in its opera- 
tions. It acquired a very desirably located property in the 
better portion of the town, and upon it erected a group of 
houses of more than ordinary attractiveness. Each house has 
its garden attached and monotony is avoided by varying the 
details of the design and in using different colored brick. The 
cost of the houses varies from 6.7.00 to 11,000 francs. 

The expectation of the founders as regards the financial 
results have been fully realized, the maximum dividend of 4% 
being regularly paid from the start. In 1893, the latest date 
for which information could be obtained, the company had 
erected in all sixty-seven houses. Of these, six had been entirely 
paid for, forty-two were in the course of acquisition, and seven- 
teen were simply rented. A codperative society with four hun- 
dred members occupied two of the houses and was proving of 
great convenience to the tenants of the company. 

A similar company to that of the Passy-Auteuil is the Société 
Bordelaise des Habitations @ Bon Marché. This company was 
organized at Bordeaux in 1893 with a capital of 70,000 francs. 
In 1895 its stock was increased to 185,000 francs. The inter- 
esting feature of the work of this company is the extent to 
which it has been made use of by railway companies for the 
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erection of houses for their workingmen. The Orléans and 
Midi companies each loaned to it 100,000 francs for this pur- 
pose and the Savings Bank of Bordeaux made a_ similar 
loan of 60,000 frances. With these sums, giving it available 
resources amounting to 445,000 francs, it has erected seventy- 
five houses located in four different groups. These houses are 
intended either for renting or sale to workingmen upon the 
installment plan. 

The Havre Company for the erection of Workingmen’s 
Houses, Société Havraise des Cités Ouvriéres, is a similarly 
organized company. It has the distinction of being the oldest 
example of the limited dividend type of workingmen’s homes 
companies in France, being organized as early as 1871. With 
its original capital of 200,000 francs it had a record in 1895 of 
one hundred and seventeen houses, of which eighty-one had been 
completely paid for. The average cost of these houses was from 
3,700 to 6,000 frances. With few exceptions each house had a 
small garden attached. In 1894, in consequence of the inability 
of the company to find properly located grounds for its purposes, 
it was decided to take up 100,000 francs of its capital. The 
operations of the company have thus been proportionately cur- 
tailed. The company, however, has always been successful in 
its operations and has uniformly paid its maximum dividends 
of 4% per annum. 

The last company of this type to which attention is specially 
directed is Le Cottage; Société Lyonnaise des Habitations Salubres 
et @ Bon Marché, a company organized in 1891 largely through 
the efforts of officials of the Paris, Lyon et Méditerranée Rail- 
way. Its purpose is to erect small houses at Oullins, a suburb 
of Lyons, where the railway had important shops. With 
a capital of 150,000 francs, land was acquired and a group of 
sixty houses erected. These houses are either rented or sold 
to tenants. Dividends are limited to a maximum of 5%. 

The third class of organizations, though much less important 
as regards the actual work accomplished, are nevertheless in 
some respects the most interesting. As has been stated, the 
organization of codperative building societies after the model 
of the American and English building societies was one of the 
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objects most earnestly sought by the Société Francaise. As a 
result of its efforts a number of such associations have finally 
been started in different sections of France. The first, under 
the name of La Pierre du Foyer, was created at Marseilles in 
1891. Other societies of this kind are the Société Immobilére 
Co-operative de Valentigney, Beaulieu ct Terre-Blanche created in 
1893; Le Cottage d’Athis and Le Coin du Feu of Saint Denis 
created in 1894; and Le Foyer of Ruelle and La Société des 
Habitations @ Bon Marché de Graville-Saint-Honorine created in 
1890. 

With their limited resources the progress of these societies 
is necessarily slow. The Cottage d’Athis, thanks to the loan of 
160,000 francs from the Orléans Railway and 100,000 from the 
Old-Age Pension Fund of the Comté des Forger has, however, 
been able to do considerable in the way of erecting houses. Its 
report for 1897 thus showed that it had constructed forty-six 
houses which were either rented or in the course of acquisition 
by the members of the society. 

Limitation of space prevents any further account of the 
work of particular societies. A considerable number of the 
companies have been too recently organized to show any 
important results as yet. The fact of their creation, however, 
and the rapid extension of the work of the older companies 
show the great progress that is being made all over France 
for the provision of improved and cheap houses for the work- 
ing classes. 

An account of the part played by employers of labor in 
this modern movement for the provision of improved houses 
for the working classes can be more briefly told. This is not 
due, however, to the fact that the efforts of employers in this 
direction are of slight importance. On the other hand, in no 
other country has as much been done in this way by employers. 
It is but necessary to refer to the extensive and admirable work 
of almost all of the great railway systems, of such coal mining 
companies as those of Anzin and Blanzy, of M. Menier the 
chocolate manufacturer, who has built a whole village at Noisiel, 
and of the iron and steel company of M. Schneider & Co. at 
Creuzot. “To-day,” says M. Georges Picot, in his report on 
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Workingmen’s Houses for the Paris Exposition of 1889, “there 
is not in France a chief of an important industrial establishment 
who has not made efforts to aid in the housing of his employees.” 

These efforts, however, relate almost entirely to the period 
prior to 1889 and their description, therefore, does not come 
within the scope of this paper.’ 

The last feature of the movement for the better housing of 
labor that remains to be considered is that of the part played 
by the state. The problem of the housing of the working 
classes is not primarily one dependent upon state action. 
There are few questions relating to labor, however, in which 
the state does not have some part to play. This is true in the 
present case. While the provision of better houses is a task 
which must largely rest upon private action, much can be done 
by the state in encouraging such work, in facilitating the secur- 
ing of the necessary capital, in making known through official 
investigations the conditions and needs of particular localities, 
etc. Thus in France, while no direct action on the part of the 
state has been sought, it was seen by the Société Frangaise that 
there were a number of ways in which private effort could be 
materially assisted by suitable legislative action. One of the 
first tasks of the society, therefore, was to make an exhaustive 
examination of the character of the legislation deemed desirable. 
As the result of this injury the society framed a bill, and 
through its president, M. Jules Siegfried, who was also a 
member of the Parliament, secured its enactment as the law of 
November 30, 1894. 

This act is a very comprehensive measure. It is intended 
to cover the whole field, and therefore combines provisions 
relating to a number of distinct purposes. In the first place, the 
law provides that there can be created in each department one 
or more “councils on workingmen’s homes,” the duties of 
which are specified to be “to encourage the construction of sani- 

1 For an account of this work see the report of M. Picot cited above, pub- 
lished in the report of the Section of Social Economy of the Paris Exposition ; 
the Report of the U. S. Department of Labor on The Housing of the Working 
Classes, prepared by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 1895 ; and the author’s report on the 


Industrial Communities of Anzin, Blanzy, and other industrial centers in Vol, I 
of the Bulletin of the same Department, 1897. 
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tary and inexpensive houses by individuals or building societies, 
to be rented or sold on a system of partial payments extending 
over a series of years to workingmen not already owning their 
own houses.”” These committees or councils are ‘constituted 
by the president upon the advice of the department councils 
and the “Superior Council on Workingmen’s Homes,” a body 
created by this act. They consist of from nine to twelve members 
selected from among those specially versed in matters of build- 
ing construction and hygiene, or specially active in matters of 
social reform. They serve without pay, but all necessary 
expenses are borne by the departments. 

The means of action of these councils are to make investiga- 
tions concerning the housing conditions and needs in their 
districts, to open competitions for the best design for working- 
men’s houses, to assist in the organization of building societies, 
or to make use of any other method to encourage private action. 
They are permitted to receive subsidies from the state or local 
governments, and gifts and legacies, but cannot themselves 
own real estate other than that necessary for their meetings. 
Finally, they are required to make annual reports concerning the 
housing conditions of their localities, or of any investigations 
made or other action taken by them during the year. 

For the purpose of unifying and controlling the work of these 
local committees, there was also created under the ministry of 
commerce and industry a “Superior Council on Workingmen’s 
Homes.” To this body are given the duties of receiving the 
annual reports of the local committees, of supervising the 
administration of the law, and of acting as an advisory body to 
the government and all societies or organizations in any way 
concerned in the erection or renting of workingmen’s houses. 
It is also required to present yearly a report to the president 
concerning the results accomplished under the act during the 
year. 

The second purpose of the act is that of aiding building 
societies to obtain the necessary funds for carrying on their 
operations. It provides that bureaus of charity, hospitals and 
kindred public institutions may employ not exceeding one- 
third of their funds available for investment in the construction 
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of workingmen’s houses within their districts, in the granting 
of loans to societies having this purpose in view, such advances 
to be secured by mortgages upon the property of the societies, 
or in the purchase of the securities of these organizations. The 
same clause also permits the state Caisse des dépéts et consigna- 
tions to use a maximum of one-fifth of the funds on deposit 
with it by savings banks, a fund now amounting to over 
80,000,000 francs, in a similar way. 

This section is probably the most important of the act. Its 
purpose was to meet two difficulties. In the United States the 
question of obtaining the required capital for building opera- 
tions is not such a difficult one as to require special action on 
the part of the state. In France, however, the economic 
condition of the workingmen does not permit of the accumula- 
tion of sufficient funds for building purposes as is here possible 
through the building and loan association; and, if important 
results are to be accomplished, some system had to be devised 
by which building societies could obtain the loan of money for 
their operations. 

The second consideration lay in the fact that, under existing 
laws, the funds of all sorts of public institutions were being 
largely immobilized through their investment in government 
securities, and that private industry was consequently suffering 
from the large and increasing withdrawal of capital. Under 
the present law, the funds of these institutions can, in part at 
least, be invested within the limits of their own immediate 
districts. The double benefit is thus accomplished of directly 
putting their capital into circulation and of aiding in an impor- 
tant social work. 

Probably the most important innovation of recent years in 
connection with the question of the housing of labor, is that 
of the combination of life insurance with the contract on the 
part of a workingman to purchase a house through the payment 
of monthly or annual installments. Under this system a special 
arrangement is made with an insurance company by which it 
obligates itself to pay the balance due on the purchase price of 
a house, if the purchaser should die before the house is com- 
pletely paid for. This scheme presents the double advantage 
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that the building society from which the house is purchased 
is secured against any risk of loss on account of the death of 
the purchaser, and the wife or heirs of the latter obtain the 
property fully paid for and clear of all obligations. This 
insurance is usually negotiated through the building society 
and the premium is added to the installments, the workingman 
thus acquitting all obligations by single uniform payments. 
This system is the one introduced into the United States by Dr. 
E. R. L. Gould in the work of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company of New York City, and will undoubtedly play an 
important part in subsequent work in the field of housing 
reform. The present law recognizes the advantages of this 
device, and specially provides that the national Caisse d’assur- 
ance en cas de décés can make such contracts with the builders or 
purchasers of workingmen’s houses. 

Finally, the act seeks to encourage the construction of cheap 
houses for workingmen by granting in this case certain remis- 
sions or exemptions from the payment of taxes and public 
charges. These benefits, as well as the other provisions of the 
act, relate only to houses intended for the working classes and 
whose net annual income or rental does not exceed go francs in 
the smaller communes, 220 francs in the larger and 375 francs 
in Paris. 

It will be seen from this resumé, which has unavoidably taken 
considerable space to present, that the law is one of great 
comprehensiveness. It is important to notice, however, that 
the act in no way comprehends that either the central or local 
governments shall directly engage in the work of building 
houses for the working classes or even participate financially 
in such enterprises. The principle that the actual work of 
erecting and renting improved houses is a duty resting upon 
private individuals and the workingmen themselves, is thus 
carefully guarded. 

On July 20, 1895 that portion of the act which authorizes 
certain public institutions to invest a portion of their funds in 
enterprises for the provision of workingmen’s houses, received 
an important extension by an act of that date in relation to the 
investment of the funds of savings banks. This law, following 
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the one we have just summarized, provides that savings banks 
throughout France can employ a substantial part of their funds 
in the acquisition or construction of workingmen’s houses, or 
in loans secured on such houses to societies having for their 
purpose the facilitating of workingmen to acquire houses or for 
their rental, or in the securities of these societies. 

This law is in some respects of even greater importance than 
the more comprehensive law of 1894. In an excellent circular, 
dated March 10, 18907, by M. Boucher, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, directed to savings banks for the purpose of 
calling to their attention this law, the advantages to be antici- 
pated from the cooperation of these institutions in the work of 
providing improved houses for the working classes, are stated 
with exceptional clearness. “Knowing,” he says, “the exact 
conditions in their localities, and being, through their deposi- 
tors, directly in contact with those classes from whom the future 
renters or occupiers of houses will largely be drawn, and having 
also close personal and official relations with those who are in 
a position most easily to organize and administer societies for 
the provision of workingmen’s homes, the administrators of the 
savings banks are better placed than any other class to promote 
by means of direct action, or loans carefully safeguarded, the 
work of providing cheap and sanitary houses for the working 
classes. Without in any way sacrificing the security of their 
investments, which should always be the primary consideration 
regarding public savings; without foregoing a proper control 
over their funds; they can nevertheless participate actively in 
a most important social work. In so doing they double the 
utility of their work: on one hand they stimulate saving on the 
part of the poorer classes, and, on the other hand, by the use 
of these savings contribute greatly to the improvement of the 
housing conditions of the workingmen of their districts.” 

This feature, the use of their funds by public institutions for 
enterprises of a public nature, has been dwelt upon at some 
length, as it constitutes the most interesting provision of the 
laws. If successful,—and results thus far seem to indicate that 
it will be, there is opened up a new field of usefulness to public 
institutions with funds to invest that may be of the greatest 
significance in the future. 
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As these two laws are permissive in character, depending 
almost entirely upon voluntary private action, their effect will 
only gradually be manifested. They have now been in force 
but a matter of three or four years, but the results thus far 
accomplished are such as to give great encouragement to the 
promoters of the laws and those interested in the question of 
workingmen’s homes. 

The law of 1894, it will be remembered, provided for the 
constitution of a “Superior Council on Workingmen’s Homes.” 
This body was promptly organized, and embraces the men the 
most competent and well known for their interest in the subject 
in France. It has proved a thoroughly efficient and energetic 
body. From its reports for the year 1896, 1897 and a part of 
1898, we can learn the action that has thus far resulted from 
the passage of these two acts. 

The report for the first year showed that thirty-four local 
councils, as contemplated by the act, had been created in twenty- 
four different departments. In June, 1897, this number was 
increased to fifty-one councils in thirty-one departments, and in 
June, 1898, to eighty-seven councils in thirty-one depart- 
ments. The rapidity with which these councils have been 
organized shows the widespread interest in the subject. These 
councils at the present time are chiefly engaged in conducting 
a campaign of education. They are making investigations 
concerning the sanitary condition of workingmen’s dwellings, 
overcrowding, proper building regulations, etc., and are attempt- 
ing to encourage the organization of societies having for their 
purpose the provision of workingmen’s homes. 

Turning now to the actual measures of reform achieved, there 
is no doubt that the passage of these laws has had the effect 
of greatly stimulating the creation of societies for building 
workingmen’s houses. The very rapid increase in the number 
of such societies that has already been commented upon must, 
to a considerable extent, be attributed to the encouragement 
and propaganda authorized by these acts. This is especially 
so in regard to the creation of that most desirable type of 
organization, the codperative association. Prior to 1894, there 
was not a single example of this form of organization. It is 
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now the form most usually adopted. Thus of the fifteen societies 
indicated on our list as having been created in 1897 or in the 
process of organization when the report was made in 1898, ten 
were of this character. 

It is in the line of the participation of the savings bank in the 
work, however, that probably the most important results have 
been achieved. A large number of the banks have eagerly 
embraced the permission given to them to make use of their 
funds in this way. The savings bank of Marseilles has sub- 
scribed to 50,000 francs worth of the stock of the workingmen’s 
society of the city and has made two loans to the codperative 
society of La Pierre du Foyer of 10,167.16 francs. The Paris 
bank has loaned 36,000 frances and that of Douai 60,000 francs 
for the same purpose. The savings bank of Chartres has, with 
the cooperation of the municipal council, entered upon a very 
elaborate program by which old and unsanitary houses will be 
demolished and model houses erected in their places. It 
expects to devote 386,400 francs to this work. The bank 
of Troyes in 1898 also announced its intention of devoting a 
first sum of 80,000 francs to the construction of workingmen’s 
houses, the cost of which should be not less than 5,500 nor 
more than 6,270 frances and were to be sold to the workingmen 
upon the installment plan. In addition to this it announces 
that money will be loaned to workingmen with which to build 
their own homes. 

The enactment of these laws has therefore been proven to 
have been well advised. Valuable results have already been 
accomplished and those still more important can be anticipated. 

In concluding this sketch it is wished once more to emphasize 
what is probably the most significant feature of the movement 
we have been considering. Early efforts for the provision of 
workingmen’s homes, that is, those made prior to 1889, were 
largely confined to the large employers of labor who desired to 
provide homes for their employees. The modern movement is 
replacing this paternal system by one where the building of 
workingmen’s houses is undertaken as a business enterprise, 
and where, as far as possible, the workingmen themselves are 
made to codperate in the work. As the movement has pro- 
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gressed, the part assigned to the workingmen has been con- 
stantly enlarged, until, at the present time, the societies now 
being organized are more and more approaching the type of the 
purely cooperative building association in which the only out- 
side assistance received by the men is that of advice in the 
organization of the financial and technical details of their 
system, and possibly the grant of loans on easy terms of repay- 
ment in installments. The modern movement for the provision 
of workingmen’s houses in France is thus not only one of pro- 
gress but one of evolution in the methods of reform. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 
U. S. Department of Labor. 














SOME OF THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE 
FARMER. 


ITHIN the limits of this article it is possible only to touch 

upon a few of the economic conditions concerning the 

farmer, and of these I have selected some of the more striking and 

important, especially among those that have received little or no 
public attention. 

We should bear in mind the familiar figures showing the 
agricultural element to be the largest one in our population. In 
1890, eight and one-half millions of persons were employed in 
gainful agricultural occupations of all sorts, out of twenty-two 
and three-quarters millions of persons employed in all gainful 
occupations. Of these eight and one-half millions of agricul- 
tural workers for gain, three millions are agricultural laborers, 
or those who work for wages, while five and one-ha!'i inillions 
are farmers, who constitute the proprietor class, including not 
only owners but proprietor tenants. 

The wages and earnings of the labor of these millions of 
agriculturists are matters of great moment. Since 1866 the 
Department of Agriculture has collected statistics of the wage 
rates paid to agricultural laborers in all of the States and terri- 
tories, and these statistics have been brought down to 1895. In 
the last named year an agricultural laborer on the average 
received $17.69 per month, without board, during his actual 
employment. This is a decline of $1.49 from the average for 
1893, when the financial depression began, and when the farm 
laborer’s wage rate was higher in this country than at any time 
since 1869, when it was $19.49 in gold. 

I have taken the department’s grouping of States—and the 
names of the groups will sufficiently indicate where they are— 
and have computed the average wage rate for each of these 
groups, giving proper weights to each State in each group with 
regard to the number of agricultural laborers living in it. In the 
Eastern States the average wage rate per month without board 
in 1895 was $29.00; in the Middle States, $23.80; in the 
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Southern States, $12.71; in the Western States, $21.82; in the 
Mountain States, $30.04; in the Pacific States, $31.68. 

The Department has also collected statistics of the wages of 
farm labor with board, and the rates with board have been sub- 
tracted from those without board to ascertain how large, or small, 
the farmer’s allowance for the cost of the board of an agricul- 
tural laborer is. The result is that in 1895, as an average for the 
United States, this allowance was $5.67; and at no time covered 
by the investigations of the Department has the allowance been 
higher than $7.05 in gold in 1869. 

To a person unaccustomed to agricultural conditions through- 
out most of the country this allowance for board seems exces- 
sively small; but it is partly accounted for by the fact that in the 
South it is mostly the custom to feed farm laborers, if they receive 
board as an element of wages, by issuing rations to them consist- 
ing of hardly more than a certain amount of corn meal and bacon. 
This ration is a cheap one, the allowance for which in the 
Southern States is $4.03 per month, and brings the average for 
the whole country down to the figures that are given, $5.67. 

Here are three millions of workers, using the figures for 1890, 
having we do not know how many dependents upon them in their 
families but very likely eight to ten millions—who are receiving 
but $17.69 per month without board, and then only when actually 
employed; and one could hardly use figures or other statements 
better to indicate the economic condition of this large population 
group. 

I have been able to compute the actual earnings of these agricul- 
tural laborers—of course the distinction between wage rates and 
earnings will be borne in mind. From the census of 1890 is taken 
the average time during which these persons were out of employ- 
ment for that year, and this is subtracted from one year, in order 
to find the time of employment. This probabiy gives us a 
larger period of employment than these farm laborers actually 
had, because it is probable that the census figures of idleness are 
too low in all occupations, especially in the occupation of agricul- 
ture. But, however that may be, the wage rate per month with- 
out board is multiplied into the time of employment, which 
appears to be 11.35 months as an average for the United States, 
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and hardly below eleven months in any one State. As the compu- 
tation stands, the actual earnings of the three millions of agricul- 
tural laborers of this country in the year 1890 amounted to 
$645,500,000, or an average of only $215 per individual during 
that time. 

This is the lowest paid labor of all the great occupation groups 
in this country, and the income would hardly seem sufficient to 
provide a living for a family. Of course it may be that the 
laborer has a garden, or that he has the privilege of getting his 
firewood from his employer’s farm—and these things are fre- 
quently done, and when so are a considerable element of income— 
but even with considerable allowance for this addition to the 
total income of the farm laborer, it is a poor one and is low in 
comparison with the incomes of the great classes of workers. 

In the South, his computed individual earnings for 1890 were 
only $147 in North Carolina; $140 in South Carolina; $162 in 
Alabama; $176 in Mississippi; and $158 in Tennessee. 

If the number of these laborers in the whole country were not 
so large, no such aggregate earnings as $645,500,000 could be 
shown; but even this sum, as large as it may appear at first, is 
not as large as the earnings of persons engaged in trade and 
transportation. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain an estimate of the 
actual earnings in 1890 of each large class of workers for hire— 
and by large class I mean the large groups given by the Census 
Office. These estimates were made by some experts in Wash- 
ington for a special purpose, and have never been published. Of 
course they are only estimates, because it would be impossible to 
ascertain the actual earnings of any large class of persons, 
especially for the entire wage-working population of the United 
States; but I am informed that wage rate averages in the Depart- 
ment of Labor records were largely used for the purpose, with 
some allowance for idleness. 

The agricultural laborers received, as previously stated, $645,- 
500,000; persons engaged in trade and transportation received 
$745,000,000, or $1,000,000 more, although their number is 
given as only two millions; persons engaged in domestic and 


personal service, their number being about four millions, 
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received $943,000,000, or $300,000,000 more than the agricul- 
tural laborers did; while persons engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries received $2,197,000,000. The number of 
the persons last named is about five millions. It therefore 
appears that the persons engaged in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, who are about a third of the wage earners, received 
nearly half of the entire earnings of labor during the time covered 
by this estimate, while the agricultural laborers, who are about 
one-fifth of the wage earners, received less than one-seventh of 
the total earnings. 

This is the first careful detailed estimate of the wage earnings 
of all of the labor of this country—the first estimate of any kind, 
except the very roughest—and it may be interesting to pursue the 
subject somewhat further, for the sake of comparison with 





agricultural laborers. 

The allowance of actual yearly earnings made by these experts 
was $225 to fishermen. Please remember that the actual ascer- 
tained average for agricultural laborers published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1890 was $215. The persons engaged 
in domestic and personal service received, it is estimated, $227; 
the persons engaged in trade and transportation, $340; various 
unclassified pursuits, including lumbermen, quarrymen, stock- 
raisers, woodchoppers, etc., received $372; miners, $420; while 
lastly, the persons engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries received, it is estimated, $445. That is the highest 
average given by these experts to any one of these large classes 
of occupations, and, of course, does not include board. 

The kindred subject of the income of the farmer may now 
receive consideration. The farmer is known to us as the agricul- 
tural proprietor, whether an owner or whether a tenant for money 
rental or a share of the crop. In all these cases we understand the 
proprietor to be a farmer in this country. He is not a man in 


any case who works for hire. 

Now the product of agriculture in the United States in 
1889 was reported by the enumerators of 1890 to be worth 
$2,460,000,000. It is not to be presumed that they told the truth 
about this, but of course there was no wilful misrepresentation. 
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The general understanding is—and I may say in regard to this 
that I have the opinion of the special agent who had charge of 
agriculture in the census of 1890, Mr. Hyde—the general opinion 
is that this statement of the value of agricultural products by the 
census of 1890 is too low. These values are very difficult to 
ascertain, and there were not only underestimates but omissions.? 

Let us see how this sum was distributed. It is possible to 
determine several of the recipients of this product, and approxi- 
mate, in some cases quite accurately, the amounts that they 
receive. The wages of the three million agricultural laborers 
during the 11.35 months while they were employed, as before 
stated, was six hundred and forty-five and one-half million 
dollars. 

The enumerators of the census reported for each farm the 
value of the commercial fertilizers that were used on the farm 
during the agricultural year, and their value was thirty-eight and 
one-half million dollars. 

Then, again, it was ascertained in the census that the mort- 
gages on the farms occupied by owners amounted to about one 
billion dollars, and that the interest for the census year was 
seventy-six and three-quarters million dollars. How much of 
the product of agriculture went to pay the interest on crop liens 
has never been ascertained, but after inquiries among scores of 
cotton planters and cotton dealers and other persons who are 
familiar with the conditions of cotton raising, I have estimated 
that the interest on the crop liens in the South—and_ these 
are mostly liens on the cotton crop and very little on any other 
crop—amounted to one hundred and twenty million dollars in 
1890. This is at the rate of 40% on the debt for the year, and 
all cotton men tell me that this is a moderate estimate. 

The taxes that farmers paid in 1890 are of unknown quantity, 
but the average tax rate on all property is taken at its estimated 
true value for that year, as reported by the census, and this was 
73 of 1%. At this rate of taxation on the farmers’ entire 





'Mr. J. R. Dodge, formerly statistician of the Department of Agriculture, 
estimated the value of the farm products in 1889 to be about $3,500,000,000, 
after allowing for some duplication; but this estimate is merely an estimate, 
and is not to be adopted as a substitute for the census figures ; it is safer to use 
the census figures, with the understanding that they are certainly too low. 
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capital, the amount of taxes paid by the farmers of the country 
in 1890 was one hundred and sixteen and two-thirds millions. 

Before the remainder of this distribution of the product of 
agriculture is stated, it is desirable to say that the result is to 
be reached in two forms in the alternate. In the first place, 
the farmer is to receive a theoretical interest on his farm 
capital after deducting the mortgage interest already allowed, to 
see how much of the product there is left for the payment of 
wages to himself. Then in the other alternative the farmer is to 
receive wages before the allowance of interest on his farm capital, 
to see whether he has any product left for the payment of interest 
to himself. 

In the first instance there is allowed to the farmer a theoretical 
interest at the rate established for farm mortgages by the census 
of 1890, which was 7.7%, and, after deducting the mort- 
gages on the farms occupied by owners, this rate of interest 
multiplied into the remainder of the farmers’ capital, as stated 
by the census, amounts to one billion and fifty million dollars. 
After taking the foregoing items of distribution from the 
value of the products of agriculture, there remains only 
four hundred and ten million dollars to go to nearly five and a 
half million farmers, and this gives them only $6.33 a month for 
twelve months as an equivalent of wages. 

Let us now reach a conclusion in the other alternative. Allow 
wages at the rate of $22.61 per month for twelve months to the 
nearly five and a half million farmers, and that exactly absorbs 
this remainder of four hundred and ten million dollars, so that, — 
assuming that our statistics are not so very far from the truth, it 
appears that if interest be allowed to the farmers on their farm 
capital, they earn substantially no wages; and on the other hand, 
if no interest is allowed, they receive but $22.61 per month as 
wages. 

This is a rather bold way in which to attack this problem, and 
one of which I do not fully approve, in view of the inaccuracy 
and shortcomings of the statistics of the value of products. 

The value of farm products, as reported by the census, being 
unquestionably too low, of course the remnant of product allowed 
for the earnings of the farmer, after the allowance of interest is 
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made, is too small, but I am inclined to believe that, as faulty as 
the statistics of the value of farm products may be, it is neverthe- 
less probable that one of these alternative conclusions is at any 
rate significant of too much of a competition among farmers, to 
which, perhaps, may be related a tendency to overproduction. 

Now the question naturally arises, why is the farmer in this 
situation? This is a question that has been agitating the farmer’s 
mind for a considerable number of years, and has interested stu- 
dents, scholars and economists, and political and social agitators, 
and has received many sorts of answers. Probably I can mention 
nothing new in the way of answer myself, but I would say briefly, 
that my explanation is that the farmer and farm laborer do not 
produce enough wealth, as measured in price and exchange in its 
net return to himself, to make the financial exhibit any better q 
than it is. 

It would seem that the application of unskilled human labor, 
even with the aid of very excellent and labor-saving machines 
and implements that are used in agriculture, fails to produce 
wealth enough per capita of workers to afford the payment of 
better wages, and to return to the farmer after the sale of his 
products, the income that he ought to receive. 

It is in evidence from census returns, that the agricultural pro- 
duct in the latest census year was only $293 for each farmer and 
farm laborer. In this computation are not included the wives 
and children of farmers and farm laborers, unless it has been the 
case that they received wages for labor on the farm. As said 
before, it is confessedly an under-valuation of farm products that 
the census has reported, so that the average just mentioned is 
one that is too low. This undervaluation should be borne in 
mind in every use of the census figures of the value of farm 
products. 

The various parts of the country differ materially with respect 
to the average value of the agricultural product per worker, and 


some computations are made for the five geographical divisions | 
established by the census of 1890, in order to see how the different | 
regions vary. 

The lowest per capita product—per capita of farmers and 
laborers engaged in agriculture 





is in the South Atlantic States, 
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where it is only $177. These are cotton and, to some extent, 
tobacco States. 

The next group of States in order is the South Central, with 
an average of S2tr. These are also cotton States and, to some 
extent, tobacco States. 

The States of neither of these groups are exporters of grain 
nor of animal and dairy products. Of course, there are minor 
exceptions to this sweeping statement, as for instance, the expor- 
tation of cattle from Texas, but the statement is substantially 
true. 

Upon coming to the North, the agriculturist produces a higher 
product in value. In the North Central States, which contain 
most of the great corn and wheat States of the Union, and which 
are prominent as producers of live stock and animals and dairy 
products, and States also where agricultural machines and 
improved implements are much more in use than in the South— 
in these States, the product per individual is $362, or more than 
twice as much as in the South Atlantic States. 

Next in order of product per worker are the North Atlantic 
States, where the amount is $389. These are the States of more 
dense population, with more diversified agriculture, with the more 
numerous cities and large towns, and with the better local 
markets. 

Last among the groups of States is the one called the Western, 
for which the average agricultural product is $519. This is the 
largest of all, and it is this highest product of agricultural wealth 
in the Western division of States—which includes the Pacific 
States—that permits the comparatively high rate of farm wages 
in that part of the country. The statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture show conclusiveiy that the highest farm wages are 
in the Western group of States, and that the Eastern States stand 
next, and these are the groups of States that stand highest in the 
value of the product of agricultural wealth per worker. 

Now the fact is that the farm prices of most of the agricultural 
products are and have been for years declining. Without 
regarding it as necessary to mention exceptional years, it may be 
said that the prices of most of the principal products on which 
the farmer depends for his income have been declining. Most 
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of the meat, dairy, and poultry products may be expected, but 
notwithstanding these important exceptions, the farmer has had 
to face declining prices, and in order that he might hold his 
footing he has needed to depend upon reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, upon facilities and cheapness of transportation, upon an 
increase of product, and upon combinations with his fellow 
farmers to keep up or increase the farm prices of his products. 

That his product has increased per acre, generally speaking, for 
all agricultural products, is very doubtful. The statistics that 
we have show small changes, one way and another, but it may be 
doubted that these statistics are precise enough to enable us to 
place much dependence upon fine distinctions. They are princi- 
pally trustworthy in pointing out distinct movements one way or 
another, or as indicating stationary conditions; but the statistics 
of agriculture in this country do not indicate any distinct move- 
ment towards intensive agriculture, although that movement is 
taking place, it is well known from observation in special 
directions. 

In the raising of cotton, for instance, the use of phosphate rock 
and other fertilizers is a prominent fact in North and South 
Carolina and in other of the cotton States, and yet the vastly 
increased use of these fertilizers has not increased the average 
product of cotton per acre as far as statistics have been able to 
ascertain. It may be that the reason for this is the recultivation 
of old abandoned cotton land, which was abandoned because 
it had become exhausted. The use of commercial fertilizers has 
very much increased in this country, while the cost of them per 
ton has decreased, since statistical information was first obtained 
upon the subject. We are now using over two million tons of 
commercial fertilizers annually, perhaps two and_ one-half 
millions; and, as large as this amount is, there is yet no general 
indication of increased agricultural production per acre. It 
seems as if agricultural progress in this respect had thus far 
expended itself merely in checking, or tending to check, the 
exhaustion of the fertility of the soil. So much for the farmer’s 
dependence upon increased production in order to increase his 
income. 

Transportation has done great things for him. One would 
hardly need to say more than that the freight rate on wheat per 
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bushel from Chicago to New York had decreased from thirty- 
two and one-third cents to twelve cents since 1867, to express 
strongly the enormous decrezse in freight rates on agricultural 
products in general and to show how important this reduction 
has been to the farmer. 

If the statement just made with regard to the freight rate on 
wheat needs to be reinforced, corn may be mentioned. The all 
rail rate on a bushel of corn, on the average, from Chicago to 
New York, was thirty-six and one-fifth cents in 1858, and it 
declined to eleven and two-fifths cents in 1897. 

A reduction in freight rates, which has been going on all over 
the United States and across the oceans, has given the farmers 
a new problem to solve. It has given them a world-market for 
several of their largest and, in the aggregate, most remunera- 
tive crops, and for their cattle and swine. This reduction in the 
rates of transportation has created millions and millions of com- 
petitors for our farmers. It has made them competitors with 
one another, and perhaps this is of as great importance as the 
fact that foreign competitors have been created. The Eastern 
farmer, when he found himself placed in competition with the 
West, had to change his agriculture materially, and has been able 
to save himself only because of the density of population and 
the proximity of cities and towns, and by the use of fertilizers 
which he has saved and prepared himself. 

It may be that this gradual extension of the area of competition 
and of the number of agricultural competitors has largely been 
the cause of the falling prices of those products whose prices 
have fallen and of the prevention of the further increase of the 
prices of those products that have increased in price. And yet, 
were it not for the present means of transportation, the farmer 
would be living in the ways of the backwoods. 

Some space may now be devoted to another dependence that 
the farmer might have for increasing his net income, and that 
is through decreasing the cost of production, if the prices of 
products were not to decline correspondingly. 

It is difficult to form an opinion with regard to this. The 
most that can be done is to draw inferences, because little is 
known with regard to the cost of producing any agricultural 
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product, except cotton. It is known unstatistically that the 
farmer has increased the use of machines and implements, and 
that he is using better and more labor-saving machines and imple- 
ments than he ever used before, and it is believed that the human 
labor element in agricultural production is a diminishing one 
relative to the amount of the product. 

I have been allowed to get some information from the schedules 
of the report of the Department of Labor on Hand and Machine 
Labor, and from many striking comparisons a few are selected. 

First, compare the raising of one acre of corn in 1855 with the 
same acre in 1894. In the former year the shovel plow was 
used for marking the rows and for cultivating, the hoe for plant- 
ing, and a peg in husking by hand. The stalks were cut with 
knives, and cut for fodder with an old fashioned cutter turned by 
hand, and the corn was shelled by hand. 

In contrast with this is the raising of the same quantity of 
corn (forty bushels) on the same area (one acre) in 1894 with the 
use of the best implements, machines, and methods. The plow- 
ing was done with a gang plow and corn planter; a machine 
for cutting and binding stalks, a combined husking and fodder- 
cutting machine, and a steam cornsheller were used. The 
increased effectiveness of labor when aided by machines is clearly 
brought out in this comparison. Machines and improved imple- 
ments in raising corn reduced the human labor cost per bushel 
from 35.77 to 10.57 cents, or 25.20 cents, or 70.5%, and reduced 
the time of human labor from 274 to 41.3 minutes, or 84.9%. 

A comparison of the Department of Labor schedules discovers 
the following reductions in the cost of human and animal labor 
per bushel caused by the use of machines and implements: Corn, 
from 12.58 to 8.27 cents; wheat, 19.17 to 10.13 cents; wheat 
(another pair of schedules), 20 to 5.60 cents; oats, 8.88 to 4.07 
cents; rye, 21.01 to 17.20 cents; barley, 12.94 to 3.54 cents; 
Irish potatoes, 5.99 to 2.72 cents. The reduction of the time 
of human labor per bushel is as follows for selected pairs of 
schedules: corn, from 58.1 to 22.7 minutes; wheat, 183.2 to IO 
minutes; oats, 90.6 to 10.8 minutes; rye, 151.2 to 60.4 minutes; 
barley, 116.2 to 6.8 minutes; Irish potatoes, 21.7 to 10.4 minutes. 

There is a great difference in results between the time when, 
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as ascertained by the United States Department of Labor, twenty 
minutes of human labor were required to husk a bushel of corn by 
hand, with the use of a husking peg, and one hundred and two 
minutes to haul the stalks required to produce a bushel of corn 
to a barn and cut them into fodder, and the time, as at present, 
when seventeen and one-half minutes are sufficient to haul the 
same stalks to a husker and, by the use of a machine operated by 
steam, to husk the corn and at the same time cut the stalks into 
fodder; and there was a transition from one agricultural age 
to another when a man ceased to expend one hundred minutes 
of labor in shelling a bushel of corn by hand, and employed a 
steam sheller by which a bushel of corn is shelled in only one 
minute. When farmers reaped their wheat with sickles and 
bound the straw by hand, hauled the sheaves to the barn and 
thrashed the grain with flails, these operations, applied to one 
bushel of wheat, required the labor of one man for one hundred 
and sixty minutes, whereas this work is now done, by the use of a 
combined reaper and thrasher, operated by steam, with four 
minutes of human labor. 

Whether the numerous savings in agricultural labor have on the 
whole enabled the farmer to save to himself a larger net income, 
it is not now possible to say. It may be that the effect of all 
this has gone into lower prices, perhaps partly into higher wage- 
earnings of farm laborers—for it is a fact that the wage-rates 
of farm labor have, on the whole, been increasing ones. But if 
the farmer is able to extract from a given product, above the cost 
of production, a larger income than he has heretofore been able 
to extract, it is not an increase that has yet been demonstrated. 

But in any discussion of this it should be insisted that the much 
increased quality in the general standard of living and in the 
farmer’s living should be taken into account. This is a new age 
to the farmer. He is now, more than ever before, a citizen of 
the world. Cheap and excellent books and periodical publica- 
tions load the shelf and the table in his sitting room and parlor. 
He travels more than he ever did before, and he travels longer 
distances. His children are receiving a better education than he 
received himself, and they dress better than he did when he was a 
child. They are more frequently in contact with town and city 
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life than he was. They have a top-buggy, and a fancy whip, 
and a pretty lap robe, with a fast stepping horse, whereas their 
father had an old wagon and a less attractive horse. The 
farmer’s table is better, too; his food is more varied, and more 
of it is bought by him and less of it raised on his farm. Now all 
this costs money, and if the farmer has nothing more to show 
for an increased net income, if he is receiving one, than his 
advanced standard of living, it is, after all, a good deal of a 
return. 

Farmers have been relying upon combination to a considerable 
extent for the purpose of promoting their welfare. While it is 
supposed that farmers are cohesively weak for associative pur- 
poses, as a matter of fact they are maintaining thousands of 
associations in this country for various business purposes, and, 
since some of these are in the nature of “trusts,” perhaps the 
subject may be considered at some length. 

A “trust’’ is not restricted in its nature to an association of men 
who are millionaires and manufacturers of refined sugar or of 
cotton seed oil, but it may include common every-day farmers, 
dairymen, and fruit growers; and, as a matter of fact, these men 
have been organizing “‘trusts’’ and conducting them more or less 
successfully, and are anxious to do so to a still greater extent in 
all parts of the country. Farmers do not like to acknowledge 
that they are maintaining “trusts,” and use other terms, as for 
instance, “fruit exchange” or “codperative,” and, since this con- 
tention is likely to become a lively one in the future, it is desirable 
to determine what a “‘trust”’ is. 

Originally, as the Century Dictionary says, a “trust’’ was “‘an 
organization for the control of several corporations under one 
direction by the device of a transfer by the stockholders in each 
corporation of at least a majority of the stock to a central com- 
mittee, or board of trustees, who issue in return to such stock- 
holders respectively certificates showing in effect that although 
they have parted with their stock and the consequent voting 
power, they are still entitled to dividends or to share in the 
profits—the object being to enable the trustees to elect direc- 
tors in all the corporations, to control and suspend at pleasure 
the work of any, and thus to economize expenses, regulate pro- 
duction, and defeat competition.” 
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In the course of time, however, the popular understanding of 
the meaning of the word drifted far away from the original 
meaning, and at the time when the Century Dictionary was 
published, the meaning had become, as that dictionary says, ‘“‘any 
combination of establishments in the same line of business for 
securing the same ends by holding the individual interests of each 
subservient to a common authority for the common interests 
of all.” 

This shows how the specific term had become generalized ten 
years ago or more; and in the meantime the generalization has 
become more fixed and has grown into the recognition of 
principles and away from legal and technical forms. 

At the present time a “‘trust’’ means an association of persons, 
partnerships, or corporations for the purpose of regulating, main- 
taining, or raising prices, or rates, or of regulating the manage- 
men of a business undertaking, in which purpose there is 
intended to be achieved at least a considerable degree of success 
but not necessarily that of a monopoly. That this definition 
accords with the popular understanding is sustained by the recent 
legislative acts of Illinois, Texas, and Missouri, known as their 
“antitrust laws.” 

If this is a sound definition, then, it can hardly be contested 
that farmers are maintaining “trusts” in this country and that 
they are endeavoring to do so as far as possible within the limits 
of their capital, cohesion, and business ability. 

There is the California fruit business, for instance, which as far 
as production and selling go, is entirely in the hands of so-called 
“exchanges.” The story of these “exchanges” has been told, but 
is not generally known this side of the Pacific coast. There was a 
time when the California fruit growers were competitors with one 
another, when their shipments were individual ones and often 
necessarily in broken carloads, when they paid exorbitant freight 
rates if they were able to pay any at all, and when they were in 
almost complete ignorance as to the state of the fruit market 
beyond their own immediate neighborhood. They were getting 
no profit from fruit growing, and the outlook was so discourag- 
ing that several weak attempts were made by a few local leaders 
to organize what they called “fruit exchanges” for the purpose of 
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extinguishing competition among fruit growers, for the purpose 
of raising the price of fruit, of contending with the railroad 
companies for lower freight rates, of obtaining the advantage 
of full carloads, of dealing directly with responsible consignees 
in the East and elsewhere, and for the purpose of having capable 
business managers who should be competent to drive a bargain 
and keep well informed with regard to the state of the market. 
These “exchanges” struggled weakly for a few years, but after 
awhile gained strength, and to-day the fruit trade of the Pacific 
coast is in the control of one of the most successful of our 
“trusts,” and the persons who compose it are the fruit growers 
themselves. 

In all of the fruit growing parts of the country the fruit 
growers have combined more or less for a similar purpose. 
They have done so in Florida and in the grape region of western 
New York, in Ohio, in Michigan, in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, 
and in other States. 

So with regard to the truck garden business. In the regions 
devoted to truck gardening the associations of proprietors for 
the purpose of regulating prices and the marketing of products 
are considerable in number. 

Then there are farmers’ associations for the purpose of increas- 
ing and maintaining the price of milk. In years gone by the 
milk supply of Boston, for instance, was from unassociated 
farmers who sold upon special contract, in each case with indi- 
vidual dealers in Boston; but the dealers were associated and 
agreed among themselves that they would pay only a certain 
price to the farmers, and the farmers had to submit or stop send- 
ing milk. The situation was a hard one for the milk producer, 
because he was dealing individually with the combined milk 
business interests of Boston, and the prices he received were 
unprofitable; so it came about, after many difficulties had been 
overcome, that the milk producers for the Boston market organ- 
ized a single association, or “union” as they call it, and every 
year representatives from this “union” meet representatives from 
the dealers’ union and agree upon the prices for each month of 
the year in advance. The milk producers for the New York 
market have several associations, and these associations have 
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made several unsuccessful attempts to form a great combination 
of all the milk producers who contribute to the supply of that 
market. 

There is the case of the cotton planters, also. They have had 
many conventions within the last fifty years for the purpose of 
agreeitig upon the restriction of cotton production, in order that 
the price of cotton might be raised. They have not succeeded in 
doing this, but their continued attempts to do so indicate the 
vitality of the “trust” spirit in them. 

The tobacco growers, too, have their associations, and these 
are for one of those essential objects of the “trusts,” namely for 
regulating, maintaining, and increasing the price of tobacco. 

It would be possible to mention the names of a large number of 
“trusts” maintained by farmers, if the foregoing understanding of 
the word is correct; but enough has been said to show that 
any antitrust law, if fully executed, would apply extensively to 
farmers. 

Farmers’ “trusts,’’ under whatever name they are operated, are 
a needed help to them. Farmers are so numerous that they are 
frequently and severely subject to competition with one another 
in the disposal of their products; and probably more than any 
other class of producers, are naturally at the mercy of the middle- 
men, or the men who buy directly from them and dispose of the 
farm products to wholesale dealers or consumers. 

The farmer is more or less isolated; he lacks capital; unaided 
and alone he is generally unable to reach consumers directly; 
and so, operating independently, he is compelled to accept the 
services of the middleman, and the middleman buys from the 
farmer practically upon commission, and sells for cash or upon 
short time; and thus, without furnishing much, if any, capital 
himself, compels the farmer to supply the capital for his opera- 
tions and makes the farmer suffer for losses by bad debts or any 
other causes, to say nothing of the frequent dishonesty of the 
middleman and his false reports with regard to the prices he 
receives if he sells upon commission. 

Some neighborhood in which tobacco is produced may be 
called to mind. It is visited by perhaps one or two tobacco 
buyers. They are in tacit, if not express, agreement as to the 
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prices they will pay, and since practically the individual farmer 
cannot reach a tobacco warehouseman or manufacturer in any 
other way, he is compelled to accept what these buyers offer. 
The farmer, acting alone in his dealings with men of concen- 
trated capital and power, as is generally the case with the men 
and associations that buy and handle his products, is in a position 
that is economically weak, and it may be fair to say that one of 
the reasons why the farmer has been and is discontented, is 
because he has fought the battle of production and trade single- 
handed. 

Cooperation among farmers is a matter of great economic 
moment to them. This has been and is an extensive movement. 
The Department of Agriculture has obtained the name and 
address of nearly every cooperative association in this country 
that is maintained entirely or mostly by farmers. The list con- 
tains the names of many about which there is some doubt with 
respect to their cooperative character, but with some uncertain 
allowance for this element, it is probable that farmers are now 
maintaining in this country about five thousand cooperative 
organizations, not including irrigation associations. These 
include coGperative insurance, cooperative buying of farm and 
family supplies, cooperative selling of farm products, the main- 
tenance of cooperative stores, small factories and shops, many 
hundreds of coOperative butter and cheese factories, cooperative 
elevators, warehouses, lumber companies, milling companies, 
cotton ginning associations, telephone lines, and so on through 
a long variety of undertakings; and in addition to these are 
thousands and thousands of codperative irrigation canals and 
ditches in the arid regions. 

It is true that codperation among farmers has often been a 
failure, but it has at the same time, especially recently, been 
unquestionably successful. If anything can help the cooperative 
movement among farmers it would help a movement which, if 
well conducted, is conducive to their welfare. It tends to 
eliminate the middleman, makes the farmer more of a capitalist, 
tends to make him save, cultivates his knowledge of business, 
makes him more self-reliant, and perhaps most important of all, 
unites in one interest both capital and labor. 
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The difficulties that the cooperative undertakings of the 
farmers have encountered have been incompetent management, 
dishonest management and lack of capital. It is impossible to 
legislate honesty and ability into mankind, but the law may pre- 
scribe certain requirements which will bar out the incompetent 
and the dishonest. For this purpose a codperative association, 
when incorporated, should be subject to the supervision of a 
State officer or commission such as that to which banks and 
insurance companies are subjected; that is, a supervision consist- 
ing of an examination of accounts and with publicity of the 
business. This might protect many a codperator who does not 
know how ill the business of his association may be conducted 
until it is too late and until the collapse follows. 

One other important subject should be mentioned before this 
article is ended and that is the crop lien system of the cotton, 
States. By way of description it is simply necessary to say that 
it is largely the custom of cotton planters and their tenants to 
use their credit with the neighboring merchant for the purpose 
of obtaining their plantation and family supplies in advance of 
the maturing of the crop, and this credit is often obtained even 
before the cotton seed is planted. The trouble with this system 
is that it permits the planter and his tenants to live on the future, 
to be improvident, to be hopeless with regard to their situation; 
and it is the direct cause of the enormous production of cotton in 
this country, with the constant tendency towards overproduction, 
and is the cause of five cent cotton and four and one-half cent 
cotton. 

The cost of raising cotton has recently been determined by 
the Department of Agriculture to be 5.27 cents per pound, and 
the price of cotton at the plantation has latterly gone below this. 
The reason for this is that the merchant, in order to cover the 
credit that the planter and the tenant have asked for, and to feel 
financially sure of covering that credit in case of partial crop 
failure, is calling for the production of cotton, cotton, and more 
cotton. 

It would not be a wise thing for any cotton State suddenly to 
extinguish this privilege of credit against the future crop, but it 
would be well, in the way of a beginning, for the States to limit 
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the credit to a certain percentage of the value of the cotton pro- 
duced, this percentage to be a diminishing one year by year. 
This would gradually compel the planter to produce the principal 
portion of the supplies used on his plantation and would practi- 
cally and eventually prevent him from purchasing his bacon in 
Chicago, his wheat flour in Minneapolis, his hay in Iowa, and his 
corn in various parts of the West. As all persons who are 
familiar with the cotton situation know, this is what the cotton 
planter should avoid doing. 

So much and so little for some of the economic problems which 
confront the farmer. They are problems of great concern to 
him and to the whole country, but as great as they are and as 
hard a time as the farmer thinks that he is having, or now 
and then may be having, the fact remains, after all, that the 
farmer’s occupation is the most independent one of all occupa- 
tions, and the farmer is more sure to have food, clothing, fuel 
and a roof over his head than almost any other occupation- 
class of persons. It may be that his income, as expressed in 
money, looks small, but notwithstanding this, the farmer’s surety 
of his subsistence may well make him envied by his fellow beings 
of moderate income; and now that farmers have well and 
thoroughly demonstrated their ability to associate for a common 
purpose, it may be expected that, although the progress will be 
slow, the future will guard and promote their interests. 


GEORGE K. HoLMEs. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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LIBERTY VERSUS EFFICIENCY. 


T has been evident for some time, even to the mest conserva- 
tive, that there is a decided conflict between the form and 
the substance of American government. Whereas de Tocque- 
ville, writing fifty years ago, described our constitution and the 
social and economic conditions harmonizing with it, Bryce, in the 
latter part of the century, devotes only one-half of his work to a 
description of what our government seems to be, and spends the 
other half in explaining that the government is not what it seems. 
Other authors have expressed this fact by saying that our written 
constitution has been supplemented by custom or “unwritten con- 
stitutional law,”’ still others have candidly confessed that “supple- 
mented” is not the word but that our organization is being 
radically transformed. Of the latter class many regret the 
changes which are taking place and openly advocate a return to 
early traditions and customs. It is the purpose of this brief 
sketch to show not only that such a return is impossible but that 
we are rapidly evolving a vastly improved political system. 

The great impetus leading to the formation of our govern- 
ment was the desire for civil and political liberty. Governmental 
efficiency, the capacity to deal successfully with all conditions 
demanding regulation, was at no time claimed as a preeminent 
quality of the republic, and played no part in the question of 
independence. It was not admitted that the Continental Con- 
gress and its successors should be judged by the ordinary stand- 
ards of government. A glance at the journals of the Continental 
Congress will bring convincing proof on this point. The utmost 
confusion often reigned in the civil and, to some extent, in the 
military administration. The most important executive affairs 
were passed from one committee to another with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity, and executive efficiency was at the lowest ebb. The 
attention of the people was devoted to an entirely different class 
of ideas, viz., to the preservation of political liberty. A govern- 
ment was erected which should, above all things, insure the civil 
and political rights of the people. The supreme importance 
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attached to political ideas and the contempt for administrative 
organization are clearly embodied in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, hence their failure as an instrument of government. This 
sacrifice of efficiency, however, raised the livliest apprehensions 
among the conservative people of the country, and the formation 
and adoption of the present constitution, with the organization 
of the new government by the Federalist party, was the outcome 
of a powerful reaction. This reaction soon spent its force, the 
Federalist party melted away, and American political thought 
and aspiration resumed its original trend toward liberty. This 
tendency probably reached its culmination in the emancipation 
of the slaves. Since the final triumph of civil and_ political 
liberty, new conditions have arisen, tending to change the nature 
of political questions; new forces have been at work, which have 
vastly increased the importance of the efficiency and activity of 
the government as compared with the liberty of the citizen. 
Peculiar circumstances, arising from the dispute over the federal 
character of the government, retarded this development for over 
fifty years, but it is now hastening rapidly toward a new stage. 

All uncertainty as to the nature of the changes now taking 
place may be removed by a comparison of present conditions with 
those existing at the beginning of the government. A marked 
contrast is at once seen. Our earlier political .problems all 
involved the rights of citizens and of the colonies or States,—how 
to guard the freedom of the people against royal governors, 
against the Crown and Parliament, and later against the Presi- 
dent, against the Congress, or how to protect the States against 
federal aggression, were the all-important questions. Now with 
the Civil War this phase of the problem was finally laid aside. 
The question is no longer, how may our government be retained 
in the position of a harmless nonentity, but rather, how may it be 
raised to such a plane of power as to render it thoroughly effi- 
cient. Such a change is characteristic of the spirit which is 
now taking hold of our institutions. 

Those parts of our federal constitution which contain merely 
restrictive provisions, or checks, upon the activity of the govern- 
ment, being by their nature negative, have not developed nor 
extended. On the other hand the federal power has grown with 
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tremendous strides, particularly in the regulation of commerce, 
taxation and finance. 

The material growth of the country, the increased ease of 
communication between different sections, the close ties of eco- 
nomic interest, and the resulting impatience of all restrictions on 
national growth and development, have all combined to produce 
an imperative demand for a strong national government. Great 
as have been the advantages of our checks on governmental 
action, strong as is the hereditary English tendency toward indi- 
vidual liberty, the American people now feel the overwhelming 
necessity of a government which can cope with new internal 
conditions. Liberty is not less precious but efficiency more. 
Individual freedom is still a boon but, for the moment, a compe- 
tent and effective organization of the government is the vital 
necessity. It is a grave error to suppose that this change has 
been wrought by our recent foreign policy. The transformation 
had begun long before April, 1898. Even had the nation never 
waged a foreign war, the great movement toward the extension 
of governmental powers begun in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
continued in the Legal Tender Act and later judicial decisions, 
the Interstate Commerce Act, etc., would nevertheless have pro- 
duced the result described. 

The same is true of the State and municipal institutions. 
Instead of seeking to protect individual rights and to insure 
individual autonomy by placing new checks upon the government 
of State and city, the exact reverse has been attempted. It has 
been sought to promote individual efficiency by the positive action 
of the machinery of government. Roads, schools, sanitary 
affairs, factory and mining inspection, and the control of banking, 
insurance and railway corporations, have all been centralized by 
the State with this object in view. The more progressive munici- 
palities are following this lead with a similar extension of their 
governmental activity. The.rincipal exception to this general 
statement is seen in the limitations which have been placed upon 
the powers of the varieus State legislatures. Such prohibitions 
and restrictions may be looked on as the last trace of the old 
“liberty” standpoint, but they are also a direct outcome of the 
voter’s inability to scan the records of his legislators. Instead 
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of examining carefully the merits of each candidate for the legis- 
lature, it is found to be much easier to restrict the powers of that 
body once for all and to spend less time in the selection of its 
members. 

These facts seem to show clearly that efficient activity is the one 
quality above all others which Americans now demand of their 
government. The question immediately arises, what has been 
the influence of this demand upon the nature of our political 
institutions. Has the new requirement touched merely the 
unwritten parts of our system, leaving the essential points 
unchanged, or has the very essence of American government 
been affected? The most cursory examination suggests an 
answer, an answer which may well be summed up in the word 
“concentration.” If we run hastily over the salient features in 
the original organization of the American system, we find that 
apparently not one of them has worked out in practice as was 
originally intended. The most important of these features were 
the division of the powers of government into legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial; the system of checks and balances; exhaustive 
discussion and deliberation of legislative measures by large col- 
lective bodies; the bi-cameral legislature; short terms of office 
in nearly all departments of the government; frequent elections; 
a general tendency to exalt the elective principle; and an exten- 
sion of the suffrage to nearly all classes of the people. Every 
one of the features mentioned was placed in the constitution for 
the express purpose of preserving the liberty of the citizen. The 
power of the individual over the government was nominally at 
the highest point known to representative institutions. With the 
demand for efficiency has come a most unexpected change in 
these parts of our system. Large collective bodies still exist, but 
it has been found that their very size impedes action, that they 
are clumsy, awkward, and do not answer the practical needs of 
every-day legislation. The demand for legislative efficiency has, 
therefore, caused the development of a complex system of parlia- 
mentary leadership and control by which the power is concen- 
trated in the hands of committee chairmen and of the Speaker. 
Legislative leaders have always existed in American politics, but 
never before has there been seen that closely knit, highly central- 
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ized organization, which now makes the Speaker a Prime 
Minister and gives to committee chairmen the powers of a 
Cabinet. The Speaker controls the chairmen of committees and 
these control legislation. This turn of our legislative develop- 
ment has left unchanged only the nominal aspect, the mere 
external form of our congressional organization, while its essen- 
tial character is completely altered. The peculiar effect of the 
control thus exercised is intensified by other developments of 
American parliamentary procedure. Deliberation is to a great 
extent necessarily excluded from the program of our legislative 
bodies. ‘‘Action, not talk’’ is now demanded by the people. The 
caucus serves to increase the efficiency and power of the ruling 
faction and of the ruling men in that faction. The larger the 
legislature, the greater the need of leaders, hence the greater the 
concentration of controlling power. Caucus control is now a fea- 
ture of all American legislatures. Again, the separation or divi- 
sion of the powers of government, so much lauded by early com- 
mentators, is no longer the object of unquestioning praise; it is 
now seen that the separation intended by the framers of the 
constitution is growing to be less and less practicable with every 
new demand for governmental activity. There are two possible 
ways in which this separation may be remedied; by giving the 
executive a control over the legislative, or vice versa. Examples 
of the first are seen in the custom by which the President and his 
Cabinet secure the introduction of “Administration” bills into 
Congress through some congressman friendly to the President, 
or in the practice of allowing Cabinet members to appear before 
congressional committees. Examples of the second tendency 
are seen in the constant efforts made by Congress to extend its 
power over the other departments of the government, a tendency 
which, as Wilson in his “Congressional Government” has said, 
has the effect of reducing our government to a mere scheme of 
congressional supremacy. It is a matter of indifference which 
one of these conflicting tendencies ultimately triumphs; the result 
will be an increase of the element of concentration in legislative 
and executive functions and an added breach in the theory of 
separation of powers. 
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As for the other protections to freedom placed in the Constitu- 
tion, viz., the extension of the suffrage, the shortening of official 
terms, the greater frequency of elections and the general depend- 
ence upon the elective principle, these are merely nominal safe- 
guards which have long since lost their original significance. 
The most striking instance is seen in the system of frequent 
elections. It has imposed too great a burden upon the voter and 
thereby tended to increase the growing apathy. Frequency of 
elections has led not to an increase but to a diminution in the 
power of the individual over the government. The reason is that 
it presupposes an active, steady, sustained interest in politics, and 
this no hard-working American at present can give. Therefore, 
with the failure of this necessary condition the supposed raison 
d’étre of frequent elections also fails. In brief, all the much- 
prized devices placed in our Constitution in order to guarantee 
liberty have one by one undergone a more or less complete modifi- 
cation in order to be fitted to the new aims and objects of our 
government. These new aims require a high degree of concen- 
tration in governmental matters, consequently, our constitutional 
safeguards of liberty are no longer useful or possible. The same 
holds true of party organization. New conditions have called 
for a more efficient, a more harmonious and better co-ordinated 
internal organization of parties and, in response to this demand, 
the system of national, State, county, city, and ward leaders has 
arisen. This system doubtless has its defects; political reformers 
have stormed at it and raved against it in much the same manner 
as Don Quixote charged the windmill, and with as little result. 
The local party leader answers a demand for better organization, 
he concentrates and controls local power in a useful way, the State 
and national leaders, in their turn, combine the local forces to 
form a powerful and effective party unit. Concentration is the 
secret of efficiency and efficiency the need of the hour. 

From this hasty survey we must conclude that throughout our 
political organization, both of party and government, there is a 
rapidly growing concentration of the controlling power in 
response to the demand for efficiency, and that this increase in the 
element of political control has, in great part, changed the nature 
of our political institutions. 
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Upon these new features of our political system there has been 
poured a formidable torrent of adverse criticism from both 
Europe and America. The attack has led to a patriotic reaction, 
but the patriots have most unfortunately attempted to defend, 
not our system as it is, but our institutions as they originally were 
and as they are yet taught in many schools and colleges. The 
defense is thus placed at a marked disadvantage in that its client 
no longer exists. From this confusion of ideas there has 
resulted a considerable loss of faith in the American system, yet 
that system never had such prospects of success as at present. 
The most important attacks made upon our institutions may be 
traced to two principal sources—first, ignorance of our economic 
conditions, and second, the notion that all American political 
ideas are necessarily fixed and static. 

As to our economic conditions, it is now a well established fact 
that they are being rapidly subjected to a far-reaching concentra- 
tion and control by the leaders of industry and commerce. The 
old economic ideal of open competition is receding farther into 
the past, individual autonomy is becoming less and less a factor 
in industry. The increase of communication between different 
parts of the country and of the world is inevitably leading to a 
broader basis for our economic interests and rendering them in 
higher degree liable to control. The appearance in the United 
States of industrial monopolies or trusts, for the purpose of 
controlling industry, was at first thought to be little short of 
marvelous, but such forms of industry are now recognized as 
being the natural result of our system of production and 
exchange. The petroleum trust has been only a nine days’ 
wonder and has been rapidly followed by the concentration or 
control of the means of production in other industries, e. g., 
sugar, cordage, steel, whiskey, wire nails, cigarettes, rubber, 
coffee, electric storage batteries, and partially of coal, flour and 
a host of others. The more important means of communica- 
tion, e. g., telephone, telegraph and railways, have with com- 
paratively brief intervals been subject to intense concentration 
in different parts of the country. Similarly the growth of great 
department stores in every large city and the rise of firms con- 
trolling several such stores in different cities, the development of 
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theatrical trusts, of associations controlling amateur and profes- 
sional sport, ete., all prove conclusively that the conditions of 
our trade and industry, and even of our recreation, necessitate 
a highly concentrated control. Many students of American 
conditions have noticed this tendency, but few, if any, have 
connected it in any way with our political growth. Political 
concentration, the rise of central controlling forces, is merely a 
reflection of economic control, both being caused by the new 
demand for increased efficiency. The ignorance of these facts 
accounts in great measure for the attacks aimed at the new 
system of leadership or control in American industry, trade and 
politics. 

The second source of misunderstanding and of pessimism is 
the assumption that the American political system is rigid. It 
is most difficult to understand why political institutions should 
remain stationary in a country where everything else is changing. 
What reason have we, in the face of an unparalleled economic 
development, to assume that the internal organization of our 
government must continue stiff and rigid? Certainly if we find 
that some features of our political system have been calculated 
for other circumstances than the environment in which they are 
now placed, our proper course is not to canonize these antiquated 
parts of our system nor to lament the change in our environment, 
but rather to adapt our institutions at once to the changed condi- 
tions. We have inherited a constitution whose cornerstone is 
liberty, while the imperative demand of our present environment 
is efficiency. This demand is the determining factor in our 
present development. 

The next changes in American institutions must also be 
wrought out in such a way as to satisfy this want. A conservative 
estimate of these changes may safely be made from an analysis 
of those which have already taken place. The first and greatest 
obstruction to constitutional development at present is the theory 
of checks and balances, hence it is that in this feature of our 
system the greatest changes are now taking place. The plan 
of creating many authorities independent of each other, acting 
as checks upon each other, was taken largely from English 
precedent, and from colonial experience. But neither the one 
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nor the other of these sources can be taken as analagous to the 
rapidly changing environment of the present American republic. 
Proofs of this are seen in the fact that English models have 
materially changed since they were copied by Americans, while 
colonial precedents were based largely upon the colonists’ fear 
of executive tyranny and their desire to limit the power of royal 
agents and governors. It cannot excite surprise that a system of 
political safeguards founded upon such ideas as these should 
undergo decided and radical transformation when subjected to 
new demands and requirements. Neither should we regret the 
passing of conditions which occasioned a constant fear of govern- 
mental oppression. If these premises be granted, why need we 
hesitate to draw the obvious conclusion that our system of checks 
and balances needs revision? The process of revision has, in 
fact, already begun. We have seen how the barriers separating 
the executive and the legislative are being reduced. The execu- 
tive attempts, frequently with success, to influence committee 
work and guide legislative action on important subjects. On 
the other hand, Congress is often successful in its usurpations of 
executive power and its members openly disregard the constitu- 
tional provisions relating to executive appointments. 

All along the line, the theory of checks and balances is breaking 
down before the force of new conditions; the new spirit, which 
is born of our social and economic environment, is averse to 
checks and balances. The thought of the present day is not to 
prevent somebody from exercising power, but rather to see that 
somebody exercises it effectively; not enforced idleness but con- 
centrated activity is the rule of modern American development. 

Another improvement of a similar character is gradualiy 
coming to pass in the internal organization of American legisla- 
tures, both national and State. It is now seen that the system of 
parliamentary leadership and control must be made more facile 
in its operation. As at present organized, this control is exer- 
cised by the Speaker or the caucus leaders in Congress and by 
the legislative boss in the States. Within a very short time an 
exceedingly interesting question must occur to Americans gener- 
ally, viz.: why not legalize the boss. We have vainly tried to 
get rid of him at the polls, we have personified him in our elections 
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and buried him under a crushing majority, only to find that we 
cannot get on without him. We have, thereupon, promptly 
resurrected him and begun the fight all over again. Now some 
day it must occur to us that our true policy is not to fight the 
boss but to give him open recognition and, if possible, responsi- 
bility. 

It is obvious that 1f this could be done the system of leadership 
would in no wise be impaired, neither would any radical read- 
justment of our politics be necessary. The principal result would 
be that the real leader of each party would become, as well, 
the nominal leader or candidate. At present this is not the case; 
the leader is not a candidate for election by the people but prefers 
to manipulate his forces as it were from a point outside the 
battle-field. He is, therefore, irresponsible. If his candidate be 
elected and subsequently be found guilty of misconduct, the real 
leader is unscathed, the office-holder punished. It therefore 
happens, that power is nominally exercised by one man and really 
controlled by another. A careful study of the situation reveals 
the fact that the leader’s power over the official is most absolute 
in those cases where the powers of the official are the slightest; 
in other words, the greater the power of the office-holder, the 
greater the temptation for him to rebel against the despotic 
control of the leader.’ 

If this be true then it follows that by increasing or concentrat- 
ing power in the more important offices of nation, State and city, 
a point must soon be reached where the power will be so great 
that the boss can no longer control the office-holder. At this 
point the boss will be compelled either to take office or relinquish 
the leadership. In either case the result will be the same, viz., 
the real and nominal leadership will be united in the same person. 
The practical application of the idea has already been made in 
a half-hearted way by some of the newer municipal charters. The 
office of mayor has been organized in such a way as to control 
nearly all the executive power of the city government, but no 
attempt at a union of the powers of mayor and councils has been 
made, and the number of councilmen is still so large as to prevent 
the mayor from securing any permanent influence over them. 


' An apparent exception to this is seen in New York City, but it is as yet too 
early to determine whether the exception is apparent or real. 
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In order to secure such a concentration of power in the State 
and municipal organizations as would compel the boss or leader 
to become a candidate for office, it would only be necessary to 
form a close union of the executive and legislative departments. 
Such a union might be brought about in two different ways, first, 
by the English system of Cabinet government, in which the 
executive becomes entirely dependent upon the legislative, one 
leader controlling both, or second, by giving the executive a 
predominant role and reducing the legislature to a subordinate 
position. The second plan might be applied in practice by allow- 
ing the legislative assembly only the power of passing upon bills 
proposed by the executive. Thus in the State, the governor, in 
the city, the mayor, would have the power of initiating all 
legislation, while the legislature or councils could only accept 
or reject these proposals. An organization of this kind would 
throw into the hands of the executive such a power that the 
person holding that position must of necessity become the party 
leader. No boss could control the man who wielded the execu- 
tive plus the legislative power. The boss, himself, therefore, 
must aspire to this position or lose his control of the government. 
He would in this way be compelled to place himself before the 
people as a candidate for office. 

The great objection which in the minds of most Americans 
renders such a change impracticable, is the fear that one man or 
a ring might secure entire control of the government and use 
public power to private ends. Those who advance this objec- 
tion ignore absolutely the undeniable fact that we now have 
precisely this much dreaded concentration, only in a concealed 
form, and that the political leader at present controls exactly the 
powers mentioned. The only purpose of the suggested change 
is to induce or compel the leader to take office and thereby to 
assume responsibility. 

In the national government, the application of the idea of 
legalizing the boss is less simple because of constitutional barriers. 
That the closer union of the executive and legislative branches 
is, nevertheless, a necessity may be proven by the numberless 
attempts on the part of these two branches of the government to 
guide and influence each other’s action at every important junc- 
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ture of our national policy. Necessary and habitual interference 
with each other is now an established rule of action for both 
President and Congress. The constitution-makers have skill- 
fully arranged matters so that neither department may _ per- 
manently control the other. Congress may gain the upper hand 
but it can never force the President into a course of action to 
which he is resolutely opposed. It is here that the need of a 
national leader is felt. The executive may, at times, be under 
the influence of a boss, the national legislature usually is con- 
trolled by one or more legislative leaders, but we have as yet no 
distinctly national leader who can control both executive and 
legislative. The reason is that the personal requirements for 
such a position are too difficult of fulfillment under existing 
conditions. In order to secure such a national leader and to 
render him openly responsible, we must reduce either the legisla- 
tive or the executive department to a subordinate position. The 
result would be the same as in the city and State governments. 
The union of executive and legislative power in the same hands 
would make it impossible for any one but the real leader to hold 
the most important official position, otherwise, the person who 
controlled both branches of the government would be able to 
usurp the position of leader. We should, therefore, see the real 
and the nominal leadership exercised by the same person, the 
power behind the throne placed upon the throne. 

How may this idea be applied in practice? It is not necessary 
to discuss the familiar suggestion that Cabinet secretaries be 
allowed seats in Congress. Such a change would work directly 
along the line proposed and would probably result in the ultimate 
subordination of the executive to the legislative power, thus 
allowing the legislative leader to secure control of both depart- 
ments. There remains still another plan which has not been 
widely discussed and which has an advantage in that it involves 
no constitutional amendment. If the President of the United 
States were allowed by law or by the congressional rules to 
select the standing committees of the House and Senate, he 
could control legislation most effectually so long as his party 
retained a majority in each house. It is a well-known fact that 
the scramble for important committee assignments renders 
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congressmen exceedingly pliable to the wishes of their leaders; 
it may, therefore, be safely predicted that the President could 
and would use his power of committee appointment to influence 
and guide legislation just as the Speaker now does. 

This plan, however, is open to two serious objections, first, 
that its operation depends upon the willingness of Congress to 
surrender a superior position and become subordinate, once for 
all, to the executive, and second, the plan might fail to work 
whenever the President’s party lost its majority in either house. 
As for the first objection, its force depends entirely upon party 
exigencies and the pressure of public opinion, while the second 
objection will hold true of any plan to unite executive and legisla- 
tive power so long as the terms of office of President and Con- 
gress differ in length. Admitting the force of the second 
objection, however, it would still be possible for the President 
to secure an advantageous compromise in legislation even when 
his party had lost control of either house. Such a compromise 
would work out far more harmoniously than our present methods, 
while the advantages of the system, at times when both branches 
were controlled by the same party, would be most considerable. 

Other thoroughly practical changes which would increase the 
concentration of power in municipality, State and national gov- 
ernments, are: 

(a) A radical reduction in the number of legislative and 
executive officials to be elected by the people. 

(b) An increase in the length of term of elected officials so 
as to insure still fewer elections. 

(c) The substitution of direct for indirect elections. 

In explanation of these suggestions it may be said that the 
present system of frequent elections is based upon the old desire 
to increase the power of the individual over the government and 
thereby to prevent the government from encroaching upon indi- 
vidual liberty. But if liberty is no longer the sole, supreme end 
of government, and if liberty cannot be protected by means of 
frequent elections, why should an unsuccessful device based upon 
the old idea be preserved, with such painstaking care? Public 
opinion may occasionally be stirred up to an extent which insures 
intelligent action, but this certainly cannot be done annually as 
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the present system requires. Too great frequency of elections is 
one of the main causes for the American’s lack of interest in 
politics.’ 

If, for example, in the executive department, only the governor 
(mayor) and possibly the State (city) treasurer were elected 
every four or six years, if the executive possessed an appointing 
power unrestricted by the legislature, and if the legislature (coun- 
cils) were reduced to one-third of the present number of members, 
elected every four years, the immediate effect would be to con- 
centrate to a high degree the power and responsibility of both 
executive and legislative departments. Finally, the system of 
indirect elections is founded upon a principle which is no longer 
applicable to existing conditions. Indirect elections signify a 
check placed up: mn the people in their choice of public officials, 
the balancing action of an intermediate body of electors in order 
to secure “second thought.” In some instances the indirect form 
has been retained while the choice is in reality a direct one, 
e. g., the election of a President; in others, e. g., the choice of 
senators, the indirect method still remains. In neither case do 
the results warrant a retention of the original plan, and it is, there- 
fore, apparently a question of time when the change to modern 
methods is made. 

These are the more important changes, some of which are 
now taking place in our political institutions; while others may be 
expected in the near future. If our constitution were an unwrit- 
ten one, we might regard such tendencies with comparative 
indifference. But where the constitution is largely written and 
the method of amendment is as difficult as in the American 
system, all slow, steady, natural growth must take place by means 
of the “construction” or “torsion” of the written instrument. 
The outward or formal part of the Constitution, in this way, 
comes to conform less and less with the real system of govern- 
ment until one in many respects flatly contradicts the other. 
Such a variation between the form and the substance of political 

‘It has been well said that the greater the demands made by a state upon the 
time and energies of its people, the greater the respect in which it will be held. 
This, however, does not hold true of purely vo/untary acts, such as voting, nor 


of a country where the opportunity of private employment and industry is as 
great as in America. 
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institutions inevitably tends to retard their growth, and such is 
the stage now reached by the American system of government. 

To sum up briefly the conclusions drawn, it may be said that 
American conditions at the present time demand a government 
of the highest efficiency rather than a government for liberty 
only. The people, however, find their time occupied to a degree 
which prevents any extended political activity. In consequence 
of this fact the system of leadership has extended and will extend 
its influence until a high degree of concentration of political 
power is reached. “Reformers” have thus far sought to remedy 
the evils of this system by attempting to overturn the power of 
the leader. Our true policy, on the contrary, is to recognize, and 
if possible, legalize the leader. This may be done by means of a 
further concentration of power along the following lines: 

First—Union of executive and legislative departments, mayor 
and councils, governors and legislature, President and Congress; 

Second—Concentration of the appointing power in the hands 
of one man, without interference from the legislative department; 

Third—Radical and systematic reduction in the number of 
elections, i. e., their frequency and the number of persons to be 
elected—thereby allowing the electors to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon a very few important offices; 

Fourth—Abolition of indirect elections. 

Such a development is in line with the growth of our institu- 
tions since the Civil War and is a logical outcome of American 
economic conditions. 

James T. Younc. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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BRITISH MUNICIPAL AND EDUCATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATION IN 18g9. 


O enactments making any organic constitutional changes, 
and, with the exception of the act for the relief of the 
beneficed clergy of the Established Church from a portion of the 
local taxation hitherto charged on tithe rents, no measures over 
which there were any party conflicts, were passed in the 1899 
session of the British Parliament. The legislation of 1899 was 
of a domestic character. While there were no measures which 
will make the session stand out in Parliamentary history, there 
were several acts making noteworthy changes in, or extensions 
to, the powers of municipal governments, and three measures 
amending the elementary and secondary education systems. 

The chief measures of the session were the act for the establish- 
ment of metropolitan boroughs in London; the act breaking down 
the monopoly hitherto existing in respect to telephonic com- 
munication; the act creating the Board of Education, which will 
take over the supervision of education, which since 1839 has 
been in the hands of the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Education; the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act; the Tithe 
Rent Charge Act; the act transferring the early stages of private 
legislation for Scotland from Westminster to Scotland; and the 
act raising from eleven to twelve years the age at which children 
may begin work as half-timers. 


THE LONDON GOVERNMENT ACT. 


Under the London Government Act, a Cabinet measure intro- 
duced to the House of Commons by Mr. Balfour, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, twenty-eight boroughs are created, which 
in constitution are to be similar, and in status and dignity are to 
rank with the municipal boroughs which were reformed or 
created by the Act of 1835. When that act was passed by the 
first Parliament chosen after the reform of the electoral system 
in 1832, London was excluded from its scope. The ancient 
corporation of the City of London was left untouched; and noth- 


ing was done for the even then thickly populated local govern- 
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ment areas in the metropolis which were outside the jurisdiction 
of the corporation of the City of London. 

At this period and for twenty years after, local government 
in these metropolitan areas was parochial in its scope and its 
constitution. It centered about the parish church. The vestries 
were the administrative bodies, and on these the Church of 
England clergymen had a place by virtue of their ecclesiastical 
offices. Churchwardens also had a part in local civil govern- 
ment by virtue of their offices. As Mr. Balfour stated when he 
introduced the London Government Bill to the House of Com- 
mons, except for special acts which from time to time had been 
passed in order to add to the powers of some of these London 
vestries, local government in extra-mural London, prior to 1855, 
“depended on the common law organization of the vestries, 
which was the same for the most thinly populated parish on the 
moors of Yorkshire as it was for the crowded streets of the 
Metropolis of the Empire’’—a metropolis which in 1855 had a 
population of two and a half millions, and for more than two 
centuries had been the largest city in Europe. 

The only central body, other than the Corporation of the City 
of London, in existence in 1855, was the Commission of Sewers. 
In 1855, the Metropolitan Board of Works was created as the 
central authority for extra-mural London, and took over, for this 
part of the metropolis, the work of the Commission of Sewers, 
and also received from Parliament other powers in connection 
with the larger affairs of London government. This board, 
which survived until 1888, was not directly elected by the rate- 
payers. Its members were chosen by and from the vestries, and 
the district boards of works which came into existence after 1855. 
Beyond giving the vestries power to elect members to serve on 
the Metropolitan Board, and adding somewhat to their powers, 
the legislation of 1855 made no change in their position, and there 
were no great changes in their organic constitution until the 
Local Government Act of 1894, which eliminated the vestries 
from local government in rural England, and established parish 
and district councils. 

By the Act of 1894, the constitutions of the London vestries 
were modernised and put on a democratic basis. Local govern- 
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ment in extra-mural London was cut completely away from 
connection with the church, so far as membership of the local 
governing bodies was concerned, although in many areas the 
ecclesiastical boundaries of the era of government by vestry were 
maintained, as they are to be maintained in many instances under 
the Act of 1899; and the churchwardens continued to act as over- 
seers. The Act of 1894 left the London local governments in 
an inferior position to that of the muncipal corporations of the 
provincial towns and cities. In these, each corporation has a 
mayor. The councils are divided into councillors and aldermen 
—the councillors elected from the wards by direct vote of the 
electors, and serving for three years; and the aldermen chosen, 
like the mayor, by the council and usually, though not necessarily, 
from among its elected members. 

In all the metropolitan areas except the City of London, by the 
Act of 1899, local government is now assimilated to local govern- 
ment in the larger towns and cities in provincial England as it 
has been developed and extended since the Act of 1835. The 
whole of the administrative county of London, that is, those 
parts of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent 
which since 1888, in their larger affairs, have been under the 
jurisdiction of the County Council—is now to be divided into 
what are described in the act as metropolitan boroughs. There 
will be twenty-eight of these boroughs. Fifteen of them will be 
formed of as many parishes, which prior to 1894 were admin- 
istered by the old vestries. Six of them will be formed out of 
boroughs, which were so created for parliamentary electoral 
purposes only by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, or by 
the redistribution of seats which took place in 1832 or in 1867. 
Another of the new boroughs will comprise the old parliamentary 
borough of Westminster, which existed as such prior to 1832; and 
the others will be formed, two out of local government areas 
which have been under the jurisdiction of boards of works, and 
four by the combination of parochial areas in which, prior to 
1894, local government was in the hands of either vestries of the 
old type, or the more modern boards of works. 

In each of these metropolitan boroughs, the local governing 
body will in future consist of a mayor, aldermen and councillors. 
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When the County Councils Act of 1888 was passed, there was 
some doubt as to whether women could be of the councils. 
Women were chosen of them in London. But their right to be 
of the councils was controverted, and on the case being taken 
to the courts, the decision was against the right of women to 
serve the aldermanic office, or as councillors. When the London 
Government Act of 1899 was before the House of Commons, the 
women suffragist advocates proposed that women should be 
eligible for election to the new Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
This amendment to the bill was defeated by 182 votes to 68; 
and as the section in the act dealing with the new councils now 
stands, there is a clause which declares that “no woman shall 
be eligible for any such office.” Women who are householders 
can vote at the metropolitan borough elections, as they have 
long voted at the elections of town councils created under the 
Act of 1835. For membership of these town councils, they have 
never been eligible, so that their exclusion from the London bor- 
ough councils only continues women on the footing on which they 
have stood towards the councils of the provincial towns and cities. 

In none of the new metropolitan boroughs is the number of 
aldermen and councillors to exceed seventy; and the act pro- 
vides that one-sixth of the number shall be aldermen, and elected 
by the council. As is uniformly the case in all such local govern- 
mental positions in England, no pay attaches to these offices. 
The number of councillors in each borough is to be fixed by 
orders in council; and by orders in council the number and 
boundaries of the wards will be determined. By orders in coun- 
cil also, the number of councillors for each ward is to be fixed, 
subject to the provision of the act that the number shall be divis- 
ible by three, so that one-third of the council may be elected each 
year. In determining the number of councillors the act directs 
that regard shall be had to the rateable value as well as to the 
population of the wards. As in the provincial boroughs, the 
popular elections in the metropolitan boroughs are to take 
place each year on November 1; and the election of mayor 
and aldermen on November 9; so that as regards the term 
of office and the manner of election, the new metropolitan 
boroughs are to be assimilated to the older municipal institutions. 
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In the provincial boroughs in towns and cities where there are 
borough benches of magistrates, and the boroughs are conse- 
quently severed from the counties for police purposes and for the 
purposes of summary jurisdiction, the mayor of a borough has 
always by virtue of his office been a magistrate, and has been 
chairman of the borough bench during his tenure of office as 
mayor. The mayors of the metropolitan boroughs are similarly 
to become, by virtue of their office, justices of the peace for the 
county of London. They will have their part in the licensing 
sessions, and exercise other functions as justices of the peace; 
but in nearly all the new London boroughs there are already 
stipendiary magistrates performing nearly all the duties per- 
formed by borough benches; so that the magisterial duties of 
the mayors of the metropolitan boroughs will not be as full as 
those of the mayors in provincial boroughs, in which there are 
no stipendiary magistrates. 

To these new metropolitan boroughs, the Act of 1899 transfers 
all the duties and powers discharged and exercised by the vestries 
and the district councils, as they were constituted under the 
Parish and District Councils Act of 1894. In the English 
municipal code, as it has been developed during the last fifty 
years, there are various acts of Parliament, such as the Baths 
and Washhouses Acts, the Burials Acts, and the Public Libraries 
Acts, granting powers to municipal corporations, which may be 
adopted or not as each municipal council determines. These 
are known as adoptive acts; and under the London Act of 1899, 
the new boroughs are given the power to adopt any of these 
acts. 

Certain powers hitherto exercised by the London County 
Council are also transferred to the new metropolitan boroughs. 
These powers concern such matters as main roads, the demolition 
of buildings erected contrary to the London Building Act of 
1894, the regulations of the water companies, the lodging of com- 
plaints under the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888; the 
acquisition of land for public purposes; the adoption of the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, the most important of 
these transfers; and the power to make municipal by-laws. 
Further than this, the Local Government Board, the State 
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department which has the supervision of municipal affairs, may 
“on the application of the London County Council, and of the 
majority of the Borough Councils, make a provisional order for 
transferring to all the Borough Councils any power exercisable 
by the County Council, or for transferring to the County Council 
any power exercisable by the Borough Councils.” 

These new boroughs are also entrusted with the powers that 
provincial municipalities have long had of promoting or opposing 
private bills in Parliament; and except as to police, they are now, 
generally speaking, in as strong and dignified a position as the 
larger self-contained provincial municipalities which have come 
into existence since the Act of 1835. The metropolitan police 
force, as heretofore, remains under the control of the Home 
Department of the Imperial government. The provincial munici- 
palities have long had control of the police. The City of Lon- 
don enjoys the same power. In extra-mural London, ever since 
the police force was organized by Peel, it has been controlled by 
commissioners appointed by and responsible to the Home Depart- 
ment, and the Imperial government contributes one-half of the 
cost of maintaining the force. 

As is well known, the work of the English municipal councils 
is done through numerous committees which come to determina- 
tions on matters referred to them; report these determinations 
to the council; and obtain the sanction of the council before enter- 
ing on any work. The new act provides that every committee of 
a metropolitan borough council shall report their proceedings 
to the council, “ but to the extent to which the council shall direct, 
the acts and proceedings of the committee shall not require the 
approval of the council.” It is expressly provided, however, that 
a committee “shall not raise money by loan or by rate, or spend 
any money beyond the sum allowed by the council.” 

The clause governing municipal finance in the new boroughs 
is of special interest, and warrants quotation in full. “Every 

orough Council,” it reads, “shall from time to time appoint 
a finance committee for regulating and controlling the finance 
of the Council, and no order for payment of any sum, whether 
on account of capital or income, shall be made by a Borough 
Council, except in pursuance of a resolution of the Council, passed 
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on the recommendation of the finance committee; and any costs, 
debt, or liability, exceeding fifty pounds shall not be incurred 
except upon a resolution of the Council passed on an estimate 
submitted by the finance committee.’ It is further provided that 
the notice convening a meeting of the council at which any 
resolution for the payment of any sum otherwise than for 
ordinary periodical payments, or any resolution for incurring any 
costs, debt, or liability exceeding fifty pounds, will be proposed 
to the council “shall state the amount of the said sum, costs, debt, 
or liability, and the purpose for which they are to be paid or 
incurred.” 

The act making these changes in London local government has 
a significance from an historical point of view. The Act of 1894, 
which put the franchise in the vestries and boards of works on 
a democratic basis, eliminated the Church of England as repre- 
sented by the incumbents of the London parishes from any place 
on these local governing bodies, such as these incumbents had had 
from the early days of the vestries, not by popular election 
but by virtue of their ecclesiastical office. Churchwardens in 
some parishes had also had places on these bodies by virtue of 
their offices. Both clergymen and churchwardens lost these 
ex-officio places in civil government in the London parishes 
by the Act of 1894; and by the Act of 1899 churchwardens now 
cease to be overseers of parishes, and the borough councils 
become the overseers, that is the rate-levying and rate-collecting 
authority, of every parish within their respective boroughs, and 
the councils will have to appoint such officers as may be required 
to assist in the transaction of the business of overseers in the 
same way as they appoint municipal engineers or borough 
analysts. 

From the time the poor law system was established by act of 
Parliament in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the church has had 
its place in civil government in England. As time went on, it 
got a larger part, and nowhere more so than in the London 
parishes outside the boundaries of the City. By one reform and 
another made by Parliament during the last twenty years, the 
church has been gradually eliminated from local civil govern- 
ment, and by the elimination of churchwardens from the office 
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of overseers to be brought about under the Act of 1899, the 
church, except in so far as relates to certain powers of local gov- 
ernment still to be exercised by the Dean and Chapter of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter's, Westminster, has now no recog- 
nized and statutory part in any department of English municipal 
life. 

The opposition of the Liberals in the House of Commons to 
the London Local Government Act was based on the opinion 
that the measure was antagonistic to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission of 1894 for the unification of London; that 
its intention was to weaken the London County Council; and 
that its effect would be to delay indefinitely the reform of the 
Corporation of the City of London, which has been left untouched 
by all the democratic changes wrought by Parliament during this 
century, and is still constituted as it was in the days which pre- 
ceded the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. A resolution embody- 
ing the objections of the Liberals to the bill was proposed at the 
second reading stage by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. In speaking to 
it, Mr. Gladstone addressed himself chiefly to the position of the 
City of London, and asked how long the City of London was 
to escape reform, and how long would the City be content to 
remain ‘‘a mere speck in the administrative county of London, 
luxuriating in its enormous wealth, unbalanced and uninspired 
by any responsible discharge of duties in the least degree adequate 


to its position.” 
THE TELEPHONES ACT. 


The changes made by the Telephone Act affect the relations of 
the post office and the larger municipalities to the telephone sys- 
tem. Hitherto the trunk lines have been in the hands of the 
post office; but in London and the large towns, the National 
Telephone Company, which used the post office trunk lines for 
its long distance service, was in possession of a monopoly. The 
company obtained its license from the post office in 1884, a license 
under the system of competition which was adopted while the 
late Mr. Fawcett was Postmaster-General, and when it was 
the policy of the post office to grant licenses everywhere, so as 
to encourage competition. 
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Numerous companies were licensed under this system. Subse- 
quently they were all absorbed by the National Company, which 
when once in possession of this monopoly made the claim that 
they had a right to go anywhere all over the country, and the 
right to refuse to go anywhere; and that having gone into an 
area, there should be no competition against them, and that even 
if the municipal authorities refused them way-leaves, refused 
to permit them to tear up streets whenever and wherever they 
desired, they were entitled to take way-leaves without com- 
pensation. The municipalities, in recent years, generally refused 
way-leaves, and on several occasions the telephone company went 
to Parliament to ask for powers to take way-leaves compulsorily. 
Parliament denied them this right; and the generally unsatisfac- 
tory position of the telephone system and the desire of the larger 
municipalities to be entrusted with powers to establish local tele- 
phone systems, led to the appointment of a select committee, 
which in the session of 1898 made an exhaustive enquiry into the 
working of the existing system. That committee reported 
against the claim made by the telephone company to go where they 
pleased and to levy their tolls without any regard to uniformity, 
and to be kept free from competition. It also reported in favor 
of the municipalities being permitted to establish telephone 
systems. 

Under the Act of 1899, £2,000,000 was voted to the post office 
to extend communication by establishing exchanges, and the 
post office is at once to begin the work of extension in London. 
It will there establish a system which will compete with that of 
the National Telephone Company, now in sole possession of the 
metropolitan field. In municipalities with populations over 
50,000, the municipal councils are empowered to establish tele- 
phone systems. This right is withheld from the London County 
Council, and retained by the post office; because the County 
Council is not the road authority throughout the administrative 
county of London. Twenty-nine municipal councils will, as the 
result of the Local Government Act of 1899, have charge of the 
main roads in London. The post office, on the other hand, under 
a general Act of Parliament, has special powers applicable to 
London as to way-leaves, and as to the breaking up of streets and 
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roads, and chiefly for this reason, the post office is to establish 
and work the new telephone system throughout the metropolis. 

Under the system of the National Telephone Company, the use 
of telephones is restricted to annual subscribers. The post 
office tn London will adopt the Swiss system, under which mes- 
sages within certain limits will be treated as telegraph messages. 
“We mean,” said Mr. Hanbury, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, in introducing the bill, “to popularize the telephone 
system, and throw it open to the whole country, rich and poor 
alike.” He added that the post office would organize a messenger 
service in connection with the London telephone system, the 
result of which would be that anybody, whether a subscriber or 
not, would be able to use the telephone service. 

The municipalities are to be empowered by the act to establish 
telephone systems within their areas, and to connect with other 
municipal systems. They will work the system under licenses 
issued by the Postmaster-General, and the cost of establishing 
it is to be defrayed out of the borough rates. In 1911, the license 
of the National Telephone Company will expire. The licenses 
from the Postmaster-General to the municipalities are not to run 
beyond 1911, when it is expected that all the systems, that of the 
National Telephone Company and those which the municipalities 
are to establish under the Act of 1899, will be taken over by the 
post office, which will then be as completely in possession of 
the telephone system, as for thirty years past it has been in pos- 
session of the telegraph system in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Tue Boarp or Epucation Act. 


The act constituting the Board of Education is chiefly note- 
worthy from the fact that it establishes a connection between the 
government and the secondary schools. The Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education came into existence in 1839. In 
1833, Parliament began to make grants in aid of elementary 
education, chiefly to the schools which had been established by the 
British and Foreign Schools Society, which dates from 1808, 
and the National Society, a Church of England organization, 
founded in 1811. These early parliamentary grants were in aid 
of the building of schoolhouses. The first of them, that made 
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in 1833, was £20,000. The grants were continued on this scale 
until, in 1839, they were increased to £30,000, and there was 
established the Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
which from that time has been the government department 
responsible to Parliament for all matters connected with educa- 
tion. By this department the inspectors of elementary schools 
have been appointed; and it has been responsible for the educa- 
tion code, promulgated every year, by which elementary educa- 
tion is regulated. 

The duties of the Committee of Council have been enormously 
increased since 1870, when the school board system was estab- 
lished. Since 1853, the Committee of Council has also had 
charge of the Science and Art Department; and in more recent 
years its work has been added to by the acts of Parliament for 
the promotion of technical education. 

Hitherto, however, the Committee of Council has had no direct 
connection with the secondary schools, except in so far as these 
schools came under the Science and Art Department. Its duties 
have been confined almost exclusively to the elementary schools— 
to schools in which the fees charged cannot exceed ninepence a 
week, and which are supported entirely or in part from the 
annual parliamentary grant for education. These schools include 
those under school boards—schools which are maintained by 
grants from government and by local taxation, and schools under 
the management of the Church of England, or other voluntary 
agencies—schools which, generally speaking, receive five-sevenths 
of their cost of maintenar:ce from the Imperiai treasury, the 
balance being raised by private subscriptions. In the past, these 
have been the only schools visited by the inspectors of the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education, and it has been for these schools 
alone that the Committee of Council has each year issued the 
Education Code. 

sy the Act of 1899, the Committee of Council is reorganized, 
and becomes a self-contained State department, like the Local 
Government Board, or the Board of Trade, or the Board of 
Agriculture. It is to be known as the Board of Education, and 
is to consist of a president and of the Lord President of the 
Council (unless he is appointed president of the Board), the 
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principal Secretaries of State, the First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The existing 
vice-president of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion—the member of the old committee who has hitherto repre- 
sented it in the House of Commons, is also to be a member of the 
new Board; but on the next vacancy the office of vice-president 
is to be abolished. Provision is made in the act that one of the 
secretaries of the Board of Education shall be of the House of 
Commons, as is the case with the Local Government Board and 
the Board of Trade. The act is also so drawn that the president 
of the Board may be either of the House of Lords or the House 
of Commons. Hitherto the president of the Council for Educa- 
tion has usually been of the House of Lords—as is now the case, 
when the Duke of Devonshire is president of the Committee of 
Council—and the vice-president has been of the House of 
Commons. 

The new departure in connection with the secondary schools 
involves the establishment of a permissive system of inspection, 
and the creation of a consultative committee associated with the 
board. “The Board of Education,” reads the clause extending 
the system of inspection, “may by their officers, or after taking 
the advice of the consultative committee, by any university or 
other organization, inspect any school supplying secondary edu- 
cation, and desiring to be so inspected, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the character of the teaching in the school, and the nature 
of the provisions made for the teaching and the health of the 
scholars, and may so inspect the school on such terms as may be 
fixed by the Board of Education with the consent of the 
Treasury.” 

A sub-section of this clause is intended to establish relations 
between the municipalities and the counties and secondary 
schools; for it provides that the council of any county or county 
borough—that is of any town which in 1888 had a population of 
over 50,000 and was consequently advanced to the dignity of a 
county borough under the Local Government Act of that year— 
“may out of any money applicable for the purposes of technical 
education, pay or contribute to the expenses of inspecting any 
school within their county or borough.” This inspection brings 
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secondary schools in rural and urban communities within the 
new scheme, as the county councils have control of technical 
education, and distribute the technical education grants in all 
local government areas in the county, which are not within the 
areas of the county boroughs created in 1888. 

The consultative committee, to be associated with the new 
Board of Education, is to be established by orders in council, 
and is to consist as to not less than two-thirds of its members 
“of persons qualified to represent the views of universities, and 
other bodies interested in education.” It is to be organized for 
the purpose of framing, with the approval of the board, regula- 
tions for a register of teachers; a register which is to be formed 
and kept in a manner to be provided by orders in council, with 
the statutory provision, however, that the “register so formed 
shall contain the names of the registered teachers arranged in 
alphabetical order, with an entry in respect to each teacher, show- 
ing the date of his registration, and giving a brief record of his 
qualifications and experience.” In addition to its duties in con- 
nection with registration, the consultative committee is to advise 
the Board of Education on any matter referred to it by the board. 

There has long been a feeling in England that education, on 
which the government now spends £7,000,000 a year, should be 
in the hands of a self-contained State department; that it was 
necessary that the Education Department should have this dignity 
equally with the department which has the oversight of municipal 
government, and the administration of the poor law; with that 
which has the supervision of railways, canals, shipping and the 
limited liability and the bankruptcy laws; and with that which 
has charge of agriculture. The transference of the oversight 
of education from the Committee of Council to the new State 
Department make no changes with respect to elementary educa- 
tion, and the Act of 1899 would have been of passing interest, 
had it not been for the new connection which it establishes 
between the Board of Education and the municipal and county 
councils and the secondary schools, whether private or semi- 
public, like the endowed grammar schools which exist in all the 
older English towns. 

By other enactments in 1899, two changes were made in the 
Elementary Education Law. By one of these, the school age 
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for half-timers was raised from eleven to twelve; and by the 
second, school boards and other local authorities acting under 
the Education Acts, are empowered to make better provision for 
the elementary education of defective and epileptic children. 

The first of these changes was made by a private member’s 
bill. Since 1844, the age at which children can go to work halt 
the day, on condition of their attending school the other half, has 
been fixed by statute. From 1844 to 1891 the age at which 
children could thus go to work was ten. In 1891, it was raised 
to eleven. The government opposed the change which was made 
in 1891. It was embodied in a private member’s bill. In grand 
committee the government defeated the proposal; but it was 
again made when the bill reached the House of Commons, and it 
was carried in spite of government opposition. 

Although the Salisbury government was a party to the Berlin 
Conference of 1890, when an international agreement was arrived 
at in favor of raising the age of half-timers to twelve, the Act 
of 1899 was, like that of 1891, introduced by a private member. 
At the second reading stage, it was carried in the House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 317 to 59. After this decisive vote, the 
government was compelled to take the bill out of the ordinary 
category of private member’s bills, and set apart a day for its 
subsequent stages, with the result that the bill became law. The 
opposition was chiefly from the members from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire—Liberals as well as Conservatives. These are the 
only counties in which the half-time system now survives to any 
great extent. Children are employed in the cotton and woollen 
mills of these counties, and of the 175,000 half-timers now on 
the school registers in England, more than 90,000 are at work 





in Lancashire. 

The second of the measures amending the Elementary School 
Acts is in the interest of children of two classes (a) children who 
are not imbecile, and are not mentally dull; but are defective— 
that is to say, by reason of mental or physical defect are incapable 
of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in the ordinary 
public elementary schools; and (b) epileptic children—that is 
to say, children who while not being idiots or imbeciles are unfit 
by reason of severe epilepsy to attend ordinary elementary 


schools. 
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To meet the cases of the two classes of children, school boards 
are empowered to ascertain the number oi them in their areas, 
and then provide for them (a) by classes in schools certified by 
the Education Department as special classes, (b) by boarding 
out such children in houses conveniently near to a certified special 
class or school, and (c) by establishing schools certified by the 
Education Department for defective children. The act author- 
izes school boards to provide guides or conveyances for children 
who by reason of any physical or mental defect are unable to 
make their own way to school; and in areas in which special 
provision is made for the teaching and conveyance to school of 
such children, a parent will no longer be excused for non-com- 
pliance with the compulsory clauses of the Education Acts by 
the plea which has often served in the past, that for his child 
a guide or conveyance was necessary. Since 1893, school boards 
have been empowered to provide special education for children 
who are blind or deaf; so that with the amendment to the Edu- 
cation Acts passed in the session of 1899, the elementary school 
system now makes provision for all children of school age. 


SMALL DWELLINGS ACQUISITION ACT. 


By this measure, the Salisbury government implemented one 
of its pledges of social legislation made at the general election 
of 1895. Mr. Chamberlain then committed the Conservative- 
Unionist party to this pledge, and although the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Act is to be carried into effect by the municipal 
councils, and should in accordance with parliamentary usage 
have been introduced to the House of Commons by the president 
of the Local Government Board, it was introduced and piloted 
through the House of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 

Under its provisions, a “local authority for any area’”—that is 
a county council, a borough council, a district council or a parish 
council—may advance money to a resident in any house within 
its area for the purpose of enabling him to acquire the owner- 
ship of the house. Such an advance is to be subject to the condi- 
tions—that it shall not exceed four-fifths of what in the opinion 
of the local authority is the market value of the ownership, nor 
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£240; or in the case of a fee simple or leasehold, of not less than 
ninety-nine years, unexpired at the date of purchase, £300. 
Advances so made shall be repaid with interest within such period, 
not exceeding thirty years from the date of advance, as shall be 
agreed upon. Interest shall be at a rate agreed upon; but shall 
not exceed 124 beyond the rate at which the local authority 
can at the time borrow from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners the money for the advance. The repayment may 
be made either by equal installments of principal, or by an annuity 
of principal and interest combined; and all payments on account 
of principal or interest are to be made weekly or at any periods not 
exceeding a half year as may be agreed. 

Before an advance is made, the local authority must satisfy 
itself that the applicant for the advance is resident, or intends to 
reside in the house, and is not already the proprietor of a house; 
that the value of the ownership of the house is sufficient; that 
the title is one which an ordinary mortgagee would accept; that 
the house is in good sanitary condition and good repair; and 
that repayment of the advance is secured by a deed vesting the 
ownership, including any interest already held by the purchaser, 
in the local authority, subject to the right of redemption by the 
applicant for the advance. 

The person to whom the advance is made has on his part to 
undertake to make punctually the repayments; to reside in the 
house; to insure it against fire, and to keep it in good sanitary 
condition and good repair; and not to use it for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. With one exception, these are the conditions 
usually made by the English building societies. The exception 
is the condition that the person to whom the advance is made 
shall reside in the house. The owner of the house is to be 
allowed, with the permission of the local authority, to transfer 
his interest. When default occurs as to residence, the local 
authority may take possession; and when default occurs as to the 
other statutory conditions the local authority may either take 
possession of the house or order its sale without taking possession. 

The importance attached by the act to residence in the house 
is shown by the clause dealing with the renting of houses pur- 
chased. ‘The local authority,”’ reads this clause, “may allow a 
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proprietor to permit by letting or otherwise a house to be occupied 
as a furnished house by some other person during a period not 
exceeding four months on the whole in any twelve months, or 
during absence from the house in the performance of any duty 
arising from or incidental to any office, service, or employment, 
held or undertaken by him, and the condition requiring residence 
shall be suspended while the permission continues.” 

The act is to apply to Scotland and Ireland as well as to Eng- 
land and Wales. It met with much criticism in the House of 
Commons. Some of the opponents objected to the bill as a vote- 
catching measure; while others argued against it that it put into 
the hands of the municipalities, work which is already very well 
done by the building societies—societies the capital of which in 
1899 amounted to £56,000,000. It is a permissive act, and in 
view of the much easier conditions, except as to interest, which 
hold good in connection with building societies, and in view of 
the publicity which will necessarily attend advances by any local 
authority, whose financial accounts and correspondence are pub- 
lic property, it is not conceivable that the municipal authorities 
will experience much pressure from their constituents to put the 
act into operation. Its chief significance is as showing the length 
to which Mr. Chamberlain has been able to carry the Salisbury 
government in the direction of socialism.! 

At this stage of this article, and in a section dealing with 
an addition to the powers of the municipalities, it may be added 


' The attitude of the municipal councils towards the act is shown by the 
accompanying extract from a report of the meeting of the Longton (Stafford- 
shire) Town Council held on October 26: ‘‘ A Sub-committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of adopting the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899, 
reported that they were of opinion that the facilities for people to acquire their 
own dwellings, so far as Longton was concerned, were in all respects ample, 
and the terms upon which the residents could acquire ownership and obtain 
advances were at present quite as easy as they would be under the Act if it were 
putin force. Further, the Act could not be used without the aid of the rates, 
and therefore the Sub-committee did not consider the Act need apply to or was 
likely to affect the borough. If, however, the need should hereafter arise for 
putting the Act in force the Sub-committee thought the Council should pass the 
necessary resolution to enable them to act, rather than run the risk of having 
any other authority administering the Act in the borough.—The report was 
adopted.” 
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that one of the bills thrown out in the session of 1899, was a bill 
authorizing a private company to establish a large electric power 
generating station on the Nottinghamshire coal field. The object 
of the company was to supply electricity for power and lighting 
purposes to Sheffield and other large towns. The bill went 
through its earlier stages in the House of Lords, in the session of 
i898. At its earlier stages, it was opposed by the corporation of 
Sheffield; and other municipalities objected to the principle of 
the bill. This opposition in 1898 led to the suspension of the bill 
until the session of 1899, and in the meantime the municipalities 
all over the country arrayed themselves in opposition. 

Early in the 1899 session, the bill was thrown out at the 
second reading stage, and with its rejection, an end was made to 
similar bills promoted by other companies. The municipalities 
objected to any invasion of their areas by dividend-paying com- 
panies organized to supply electric power, and the House of Com- 
mons upheld their objection. The promoters of the bill under- 
took to omit the large towns from their scheme. As the bill 
stood before this change was made, it was characterized by Mr. 
Ritchie, the President of the Board of Trade, and former Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, as a “direct attack on the 
rights and privileges and duties of municipal corporations.” As 
a member of the Cabinet, Mr. Ritchie supported the amended 
measure; but this support, in face of the continued opposition 
of the municipalities, did not suffice to save the bill, which was 
rejected by a vote of 164 to 132, a result which, to quote the 
Manchester Guardian’s report of the discussion and the division, 
“was greeted with cheers on both sides of the House.” 


PRIVATE LEGISLATION PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) ACT. 


With respect to Scotland this act makes a new departure in 
connection with private bill legislation. Hitherto when a private 
bill for England or Ireland or Scotland has been promoted—that 
is a bill for a new railway, a municipal waterworks, or a similar 
undertaking—the bill has been read a second time in the House 
of Commons, and then referred to a select committee, which has 
sat to hear the case for and against the bill. Before these com- 
mittees, counsel for the promoters and for the opponents of the 
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bill appear, and witnesses are called and examined and cross- 
examined much as in a trial in the civil courts. If the promoters 
fail to make out their case, the committee throws out the bill. 
This test comes on the preamble. If the preamble is proved, 
the clauses are taken up by the committee, and altered or amended 
as it may see proper, and the bill is then reported to the House 
for its final stage. At this stage, it is open to any member of the 
House, whether he has or has not been of the select committee, 
to oppose the bill and divide the House on a motion for its 
rejection. 

Under the new plan of dealing with private legislation for 
Scotland a public authority or any persons desiring a private bill 
will first present a petition to the Secretary for Scotland for a 
provisional order, in accordance with a draft order submitted to 
him. This draft order will then go before the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords and the Chairman of Ways and 
Means of the House of Commons. They will make a report on 
the draft order, and if from this report it is shown that either 
of the chairmen is of opinion that the provisions or some of 
the provisions of the draft order do not relate wholly or mainly 
to Scotland, or are of such a character or magnitude or raise any 
such question of policy or principle that they ought to be dealt 
with by private bill—that is under the old mode of procedure 
which will still be followed in respect to English ard Irish private 
legislation—and not by provisional order, the Secretary for 
Scotland is without further inquiry to refuse to issue the pro- 
visional order. If, on the other hand, the chairmen of these 
parliamentary committees report that the provisional order may 
proceed, the Secretary is to direct an enquiry as to the propriety 
of assenting to the prayer of the petition to be held by commis- 
sioners. 

These commissioners are to be of two classes—extra-parlia- 
mentary and parliamentary. The extra-parliamentary panel is 
to be of persons qualified by ‘“‘experience of affairs” to act as 
commissioners, and the panel is to be nominated by the Chairman 
of Committees acting jointly with the Secretary for Scotland. 
Twenty persons are to be of the panel so nominated, and they are 
to remain of the panel for five years. The parliamentary panels 
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are to be composed of members of the House of Lords and of the 
House of Commons, and from these panels the chairmen are to 
appoint four commissioners, and at the same time to nominate 
one of the commissioners as chairman. 

The commissioners so appointed to deal with a petition for a 
provisional order are to hold a public enquiry at such place in 
Scotland as they may determine. Counsel and witnesses are to 
appear before these commissioners as before the select com- 
mittees, and the commissioners will report for or against the peti- 
tion to the Secretary for Scotland and in the same way that a 
select committee reports to one or other of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. When the recommendation is favorable, the Secretary 
for Scotland is to make the order; but no order thus issued is 
to be of any validity unless it has been confirmed by Parliament. 

To secure this confirmation, the Secretary for Scotland is to 
submit the order as a bill to be known as a Confirmation Bill, 
and such bill after introduction to Parliament, is to be deemed to 
have passed through all its stages up to and including committee. 
In short, an order so obtained is to be treated as at the 
same stage as a private bill which has been reported from a select 
committee to the House of Lords or the House of Commons. 
If such a bill is read a third time in the House of Commons, and 
passed, it will then go to the House of Lords for third reading, 
and when passed by the House of Lords is to be deemed an Act 
of Parliament. 

The commissioners to whom a petition is referred are to have 
the powers of parliamentary committees as to the administration 
of oaths, and as to requiring the production of books and papers. 
A parliamentary committee has power to report a recalcitrant 
witness to the House, and the House can punish such witness by 
fine or detention. The commissioners for private bill legislation 
are to have power to report persons guilty of contempt to the 
Lord Ordinary, and the Lord Ordinary is given power to punish 
such person as if the contempt had been committed in his own 


court. 
The act provides for no payment for either the parliamentary 


or the extra-parliamentary commissioners for services on 
enquiries into petitions for provisional orders, but does provide 
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that the “traveling and subsistence allowances” of the commis- 
sioners shall be paid out of moneys appropriated for this purpose 
by Parliament. 

As far as I can trace, there is only one precedent in the history 
of Parliament for this Act for Scotland—only one precedent for 
Parliament permitting to be carried on away from Westminster 
enquiries on the direct and immediate result of which Parlia- 
mentary proceedings are to be leased. At the union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, Grenville Committees had for thirty years 
been determining contested elections, and it was the usage of these 
committees to examine witnesses in election disputes at West- 
minster. Soon after the union, Parliament established tribunals 
in Ireland whose duty it was to take evidence in election cases 
within the constituences concerned and to report to the Gren- 
ville Committees, whose final report to the House of Commons 
determined all election contests. 

The change in procedure now made in private bill legislation 
will be of most advantage to the municipalities of Scotland, many 


- of whose schemes, such as those for waterworks and the taking 


over of gas-making and gas-distributing plants, are well outside 
the range of private legislation which the act describes as of “‘such 
a character or magnitude, or raising any such question of policy 
or principle, that they ought to be dealt with by private bill, and 
not by ‘Provisional Order,’ as the term provisional order is 
now to be understood in connection with legislation for Scotland. 


TiTHE RENT CHARGE ACT. 

Beneficed clergy of the Church of England derive their incomes 
from three sources—from endowments from fixed money pay- 
ments; from glebe; and from tithe rent charges. In the urban 
parishes, which have been set off in modern times, the incomes 
of the clergy are from endowments. The new act affects only 
incomes which are derived from tithe rent charges, arising out 
of the settlement of tithes by the 6 and 7 William IV, Chapter 71. 
Under this act, compositions of tithes were effected, and after 
the compositions were determined, the tithe rent charge became 
payable by half-yearly installments, fluctuating according to the 
price of corn as recorded in the London Gazette. Tithe rent 
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charges determined under the Act of 1835 were left liable to all 
encumbrances, and to all rates and charges to which the tithes 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the clergy first became 
liable for local as distinct from imperial taxation levied by Parlia- 
ment, were subject. 

The clergy did not pay taxes imposed by Parliament until after 
the Restoration; but for nearly a century before the time when 
they were taxed as laymen and became entitled to exercise the 
Parliamentary franchise, they had been liable to rates in aid of 
the poor, and later on to other local charges. Until 1835 these 
charges were on the tithes. Since then they have been on the 
tithe rent charges. 

The Act of 1899 relieves the clergy, whose incomes arises from 
these charges, of half the local taxation with which the tithe rent 
charges are burdened. This half is to be paid out of the local 
taxation account, that is out of money which has been raised by 
Imperial taxation. 

The government case for the act was that beneficed clergymen, 
whose incomes were derived from tithe rent charges, were unduly 
and unfairly burdened with local rates; and in support of this 
contention they relied on the report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners of 1843 on the incidence of local taxation; on a state- 
ment made by the late Mr. Gladstone when he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1852—a statement in which Mr. Gladstone 
declared that it was admitted by all authorities that “the clergy 
suffer cruelly by being rated to local taxation on their gross 
incomes.” And lastly the government relied on the interim 
report of the Royal Commission which since 1896 has been inves- 
tigating the question of local taxation. 

The opposition, which exerted itself more generally and more 
keenly on this bill than on any other bill before Parliament in the 
session of 1899, took the ground that the relief to be afforded to 
the clergy by the bill was practically a grant-in-aid—a dole, it 
was termed, to the Church of England. It was not denied that, 
with the change in economic conditions of the last three-quarters 
of a century, the incomes of many of the beneficed clergy of the 
Church of England had been reduced; but it was insisted that 
these deficiencies should be made good not out of doles from 
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the Imperial treasury, but by the exertions and self-denial of 
those who were of the Church of England and were benefited 
by the ministrations of its clergy. 

By the act the government fulfilled another of the pledges 
which the Conservatives and the Unionists had made at the 
general election of 1895; so that with the Act for the Acquisi- 
tion of Small Dwellings, the government in the session of 1899 
implemented two of the electioneering pledges of four years ago. 

During the session, the by-elections in the constituencies went 
against the government, and the government majority which 
after the general election of 1895 stood at one hundred and fifty- 
two was down to one hundred and twenty-eight when the session 
of 1899 came to an end. 

EDWARD PorRITT. 
Farmington, Conn. 











a NOTES. 


Subsidy and Bounty Legislation in Canada in 1899. . 
In the 1899 session of the Dominion Parliament, the tariff was left 
j untouched, and the noteworthy legislation concerned the railways 
and the steel industry. The Intercolonial, the government railway, 

j : was permanently extended from Levis to Montreal. A temporary 
extension was made in 1898, and this extension was made permanent 
by acts passed in the recent session sanctioning the purchase of the 
Drummond County Railway, and a ninety-nine years’ lease with 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company for the use of about twenty miles 
of its track on the south side of the St. Lawrence, for a right of 
way over its bridges at Montreal, and for the use of its terminus in 
that city. 

The Drummond County Railway is the connecting link between 
Levis and Ste. Rosalie, the point at which the Intercolonial begins 
to use the tracks of the Grand Trunk. The new extension increases 
the mileage of the railway system in the Provinces of Quebec, New q 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, owned and 
worked by the Dominion Government, from 1355.46 to 1525.27 miles. 
The Intercolonial was built as a condition of confederation. Before 
the Maritime Provinces would consent to come into confederation, ; 
they insisted that an undertaking should be given that within six 
months after confederation, the Dominion Government should 
begin the construction of a railway to connect St. John, New 
Brunswick, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Charlottetown, Prince a 
Edward Island, with the St. Lawrence. By 1876 the railway 
had been built to Riviére de Loup. Three years later it was 
extended to Levis, by the purchase of the Grand Trunk Line 
between those points. From 1876 until 1898, the terminus e 
remained at Levis. Up to the present time, the Intercolonial system 
has on capital account cost $55,668,000, and in no year have the 
earnings been sufficient to meet operating expenses. The expecta- 
tion of the government is that with the extension to Montreal, there 
will be a reduction or an extinction of the recurring deficits. With 
the extension of the railway there has been an endeavor on the part 
of the government to introduce more business-like methods in its 
management. Its long distance passenger service, in equipment 
and speed, has been put on as good a ievel as that of the Canadian 
Pacific or the Grand Trunk, and the line has been cut loose from 
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agreements with the Canadian Pacific Railway which, in the past, 
have hampered it in obtaining traffic. As far as is possible with its 
long detour, the Intercolonial is now a competitor with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for traffic to and from the Atlantic seaboard. 

More significant than the changes on the Intercolonial are those 
which the government has made in the conditions under which sub- 
sidies are to be granted to new railways and to old lines in respect 
of extensions. Hitherto these conditions have been few and of little 
real value. The building and operating of the lines were the most 
important, and only in cases in which there was a larger subsidy 
than the usual grant of $3,200 a mile were there stipulations that 
the subsidized railways should render any specific services to the 
government. When the subsidy was more than $3,200, and in 
some cases it has been as high as $6,400 a mile, there was a stipula- 
tion that over the length so subsidized the mails should be carried 
free of charge. 

By the Subsidies Act of 1899, under which grants were made in 
respect of fifty-one new lines or extensions to existing lines, a new 
basis of determining the cost of a line and the subsidies to be granted 
were established, and new conditions were imposed on all lines 
receiving government aid. The term “cost,” as applied to railway 
construction, is defined in this act as meaning “the actual, necessary 
and reasonable cost, and shall include the amount expended upon any 
bridge up to and not exceeding $25,000, forming part of the line of 
railway subsidized, not otherwise receiving any bonus; but shall 
not include the cost of equipping the railway, nor the cost of termi- 
nals or right of way of any railway in any city or incorporated 
town.” This part of the act further throws upon the chief engi- 
neer of government railways the responsibility of reporting, after 
careful enquiry, that the amount upon which the subsidy is claimed 
is reasonable and does not exceed the true, actual and proper cost 
of the construction. This amendment is designed to put an end to 
the payment of subsidies in excess of the amounts rightfully paya- 
ble under the law. 

Under former subsidy acts, the subsidized railways could be 
compelled by the government to provide and secure to other com- 
panies such running power, traffic arrangements and other rights 
as would afford to all railways connecting with them, reasonable and 
proper facilities in exercising such running power, fair and rea- 
sonable traffic arrangements with connecting railways, and equal 
mileage rates between all such connecting railways. Under the new 
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law this power is continued to the government; and, moreover, the 
government is to have absolute control at all times over the rates 
and tolls to be levied and imposed by any of the companies, or upon 
any of the railways subsidized after the passage of the act. 
Hitherto, as has been stated, free carriage of mails was imposed 
as a condition of subsidy only when the subsidies exceeded $3,200 
amile. This distinction between the amount of the subsidy and the 
obligation accompanying it is abolished by the new law, and it is 
now stipulated that every company receiving a subsidy shall each 
year furnish to the Dominion Government transportation for men, 
supplies, material, and mails over the portion of its line in respect of 
which it has received a subsidy. These services are to be performed 
at such rates as are agreed upon between the minister of the depart- 
ment, for which the service is being performed, and the company 
rendering it. In the event of the disagreement between the minis- 
ter concerned, and the railway company, as to rates, then the ser- 
vice is to be at such rates as are approved by the government, and, 
moreover, in or towards the payment of such charges the govern- 
ment is to be credited by the railway company with a sum equal 
to 3% per annum on the amount of the subsidy received by the 
railway company. All railway companies receiving subsidies 
are also to be required, when called upon, to submit to the 
Minister of Railways or any person appointed by him, all books, 
accounts and vouchers showing the cost of constructing the railway, 
the cost of operating, and the earnings of the line. As this new act 
constitutes a landmark in Canadian railway legislation, it may be 
added that up to the time it went into effect, and so radically 
changed the conditions attaching to goverment aid to railways, 
$144,659,000 had been paid out from the Dominion Treasury in 
railway subsidies. 

In 1883, when the Conservatives, who had originated the national 
policy, were in power, an act was passed granting bounties on the 
production of iron and steel, and bounties became part of the pro- 
tective system of the Dominion. Like the protective tariffs, these 
bounties were denounced by the Liberals, who were then in oppo- 
sition ; and a year after the Liberals came into power, they passed an 
act gradually extinguishing the bounties. This measure was passed 
in 1897, and under its provisions, bounties were to come to an end in 
1902. About the time this act was passed, the Laurier Government 
made some reduction in the duties on iron, but to offset this reduced 
protection, they increased the bounties on iron and steel. Soon after 
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the act of 1897 was passed, preliminary steps were taken for the 
organization of a steel company with an immense plant at Sydney, 
Cape Breton. The concern was originated by Mr. H. C. Whitney, 
of New York, who is at the head of the Dominion Coal Company, 
which mines from a million to a million and a quarter tons of coal 
annually in the Cape Breton country, and ships it to Quebec, 
Montreal and Boston. The company obtained a favorable charter 
from the legislature of Nova Scotia. From the town of Sydney, 
it has obtained, free of cost, a site on the harbor front, to pur- 
chase which the town bonded itself to the amount of $100,000, and 
it also agreed to exempt the steel plant from municipal taxation for 
twenty years to come. 

In the interests of the steel company, an appeal was made to the 
Dominion Government to extend the bounty system beyond the 
limit determined by the act of 1897. The government acceded to 
the appeal, and in the session of 1899, it passed an act continuing 
the payment of bounties on a slightly lower scale until July, 1907. 
The bounties are paid on iron and steel made from both Canadian 
and foreign ores, and in the past bounties have been paid on iron 
from American ores, mined in the Lake Superior country and smelted 
with coke, imported from the United States, at Hamilton, Ontario. 
The Dominion Steel Company is capitalized at $20,000,000. It has 
taken over the existing steel plants of the Nova Scotia Steel Com- 
pany in the neighborhood of New Glasgow, and is empowered by its 
Nova Scotia charter to absorb the Dominion Coal Company. It is 
to expend $9,000,000 on the erection of four stacks at Sydney and on 
other necessary plant. In absorbing the Nova Scotia Steel Com- 
pany, the Dominion Company takes over the ore mines of the older 
company on Belle Isle, one of the islands belonging to Newfound- 
land. It is to use ore from this island at its Sydney plant, and when 
the bill extending the bounty system was before Parliament, it 
was suggested by Sir Charles Tupper, the leader of the opposition 
in the House of Commons, that Newfoundland ores should not be 
classed as foreign; but that in respect to them the same bounties 
should be paid as on the product of other Canadian ores. In sup- 
port of this suggestion, it was urged that this equality of treatment 
would tend to forward the movement for bringing Newfoundland 
into confederation. The government declined to amend the bill in 
this direction, and for the present Newfoundland ores are in the 
same classification in the Bounties Act as those imported from the 
United States or elsewhere. Under the act of 1897, that which was 
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to extinguish the bounties in 1902, the bounty was $3 a ton on pig 
iron, made from Canadian ore; $2 on pig iron made from foreign 
ore; and $3 on puddled iron bars and steel ingots from Canadian 
ore. Since the bounties were first established, that is from 1883 to 
1899, they have been paid in respect of 546,741.29 tons of pig iron; 
61,481,760 tons of steel billets and ingots; and 6,930.18 tons of 
puddied iron bars; and in all $1,117,503.45 have been drawn by 
Canadian smelters from the Dominion Treasury. Under the new 
act, which will come into operation in April, 1902, the bounties 
will be as follows, on steel ingots, steel billets and puddled iron bars 
and on pig iron. 


From Canadian ore. From Foreign ore. 


ES osc ccc nricketorinatibaauas $2.70 $1.80 
DE acide ca ccd: ceewnnennuason 2.25 1.50 
NE 6 ccccnenadntnmenaie en ai acta 1.65 1.10 
BIE os <. cca eacanaessndsnwnase 1.05 0.70 
Gan ccc banteeoccnenesnadn~ 0.60 0.40 


It is noteworthy as showing to what extent the Liberals in office 
have fallen in with the protective policy which they found in opera- 
tion when they came into power in 1896, that there were only two 
protests from the Liberal benches in the House of Commons against 
the altered attitude of the government towards the bounty system. 

Another new departure in subsidies was made by an act author- 
izing their payment to companies constructing dry docks. The 
new act is general in its character, and provides that if an incor- 
porated company constructs a dock with the approval of the govern- 
ment, it is to be paid a subsidy, not exceeding 2¢ per annum on the 
cost of the work, during twenty years from the time of its com- 
pletion. 

A Board of Improvement Commissioners for the city of Ottawa 
was constituted by another of the financial measures of the session. 
Three out of the four members of the board are to be appointed by 
the Dominion Government; the fourth by the corporation of the 
city. The board is to have appropriated to it $60,000 a year 
from the Dominion Treasury, to be expended, subject to govern- 
ment oversight and control, in beautifying the capital city. 
Hitherto the Dominion Government has had no voice in the munici- 
pal affairs of Ottawa, which is represented in the House of Com- 
mons, and has a municipal government like that of any other city 
in the Province of Ontario. The action of the government in this 
matter is a step towards relationships like those which exist between 
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the Federal Government and the city of Washington, and when the 
bill was before Parliament, some regret was expressed that it had 
not been practicable, when at confederation Ottawa was chosen as 
the Dominion capital, to follow the American example in regard 
to the city. 

The measures which have been outlined include all the important 
acts passed in the session of 1899. One of the government meas- 
ures which failed was a bill for the redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons. Its aim was to correct some gerrymandering 
of electorate districts made by the Conservative government after 
the censuses of 1881 and 1891, especially after the census of 1881. 
The bill passed the House of Commons. In the Senate, where, 
as when the change of government occurred in 1896, the Liberals 
are in a minority, objection was taken to the passing of any measure 
of redistribution between one census and the next, and the bill 
was thrown out. In each full session of Parliament since the 
Laurier government came into power, the Senate has been at issue 
with the House of Commons and has rejected bills originating with 
the government. In 1897 it threw out the bills extending the 
Intercolonial Railway; and, in 1898, it rejected the bill authorizing 
the construction of a railway from the Stickine River to Teslin 
Lake, a line which was intended to form part of an all-Canadian 
railway, lake, and river route from the Pacific coast to Dawson city. 

Early in the session, Sir Wilfred Laurier, following up a speech 
which he made in Montreal in the autumn of 1898, gave notice of 
his intention to move a resolution for an address to the Imperial 
Parliament for an amendment to the Act of Confederation as 
would authorize a joint vote of the House and the Senate on any 
question which might be at issue between them. The resolution 
did not get beyond its formal stages. It was not voted upon in 
either house; but was discussed in both on the address to the Crown 
at the opening of the session and on other occasions. The speeches 
made it clear that a strictly party fight would have taken place and 
that the Senate would have thrown out the resolution. 

E. PORRITT. 

Farmington, Conn. 
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Statistics of College Graduates. The movement of the 
population of the United States and the industrial changes in the 
various sections of the country during the past half century, are well 
reflected in the changing proportion in which the various sections 
appear as the birthplace of succeeding generations of the graduates 
of Yale College. Some 6,900 graduates are involved, and the birth- 
place of practically all of them is ascertainable. From the accom- 
panying table, which divides the half century into five-year periods, 
it is seen that in the early fifties one half of the graduates of Yale 
College were born in New England; 30% in the Middle Atlantic 
States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware—; 
something over one-twentieth each in the North Central and South 
Central: and a trifle larger fraction in the South Atlantic States. 


BIRTHPLACE OF GRADUATES, 1850-99. 


(In percentages of the graduates of each five-year period.) 


States. 1850-4 | 1855-9 1860-4 | 1865-9 | 1870-4 1875-9 1880-4 1885-9 | 1890-4 |1895-9 
: — 4 a wea! Geeks 
New England...-...-| 50.3 | 45. | 45.7 | 39.4 40.4 39. | 39.8 36.3 | 31.9 / 28.5 
Middle Atlantic-.-.-.. 30.2 | 35.4 | 38.4 | 39.9 | 35. | 38.8 | 36.2 | 36.9 | 37.1 | 38.1 
North Central -...-- 3. 9, 8.4 | 12. 14.2 | 13.5 | 15.4 18.2 19.6 | 21.7 
South Atlantic .___-- 6.6| 9.4) 22] 3. | 2.4/ 2.8) 2.8) 26] 2.6] 3. 
South Central -.---- S.§| O29) 1.7} 23) 45) 2.8| 2.8) 2.5] 4 | 3.8 
Beousieim .......... wD | wena | csesfesee |e «| mans fence ai. wy 6S 
ne Pree a ey CS ae ee o| 28] 24) 29 
2| 2.8| 3. | 22] 25] 25] 3.3 


POGID cutccdeinntas “21 ¢ 3.6) 3. 


This relative distribution has undergone extensive changes. With 
the growing importance of the North Central States, that sec- 
tion has contributed a steadily increasing fraction of graduates, till 
in the last period, the figure stands at over one-fifth, and among 
the graduates of 1898 and 1899, it exceeds 224 and 264% respectively. 
Only one setback occurs, namely during the period 1875-9, years 
of financial depression after the crash of 1873, when fathers in the 
North Central States, it may be presumed, were least inclined to 
send their sons to college.. 

The relative number of New England-born graduates has fallen 
off from one-half, in the early fifties, to a little above one-quarter, in 
the last period. This decline was particularly rapid before 1870 
and after 1885. During the years of depression the New England 
constituency remained noticeably constant. It may be fairly inferred 
that the typical New England father, from his inherited traditions 
and from his being less affected by hard times, was least deterred 
from incurring the expense of a college education for his son. 
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Since the late fifties the relative number of graduates born in the 
Middle Atlantic States has varied but little. In the two Southern 
sections, however, the Civil War and its after effects greatly reduced 
the number of students from those sections at Yale College, and 
their relative importance is still far below what it was fifty years 
ago. The Pacific States begin to furnish a small constituency in 
1871, and the Mountain States in 1885. 

The foreign-born constituency is a considerable fraction, and 
represents in most cases the sons of American parents domiciled 
abroad, often as missionaries. 


The movement of the graduates of Yale College away from the 
section of the country in which they were born is indicated in the 
accompanying table, which gives the percentages of graduates of 
the five-year periods, 1850-89, which permanently settled in or moved 
from the section in which they were born. 


MOVEMENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 








Date | Stayed. | Moved. Date. Stayed. | Moved. Date. Stayed. Moved. 
es | — - 
1850-4 | 54.2% | 45.8% | 1865-9 58.4% | 41.6% 1880-4 60.4% | 30.6% 
1855-9 | 61.8 | 38.2 1870-4 60.9 39.1 1885-g 62.4 | 37.6 
1860-4 | 51.6 48.4 1875-9; 55.8 44.2 18g0-2 64. 36. 





In general, it is seen that the mobility of this class of our popula- 
tion has fallen off. Especially since the Civil War, the college 
craduates have tended to establish themselves in the neighborhood 
of their birthplace, a movement one would naturally expect in view 
of the country’s becoming more and more densely populated and 
offering less inducement to extensive changes of residence. How- 
ever, the movement away from the place of birth is still very con- 
siderable. More than one-third of the graduates of the years 1890-2 
established themselves in sections of the country other than the one 
in which they were born. 

This figure reached two maxima in the past half century, 48.4% 
in the case of those graduating during 1860-4, 44.2% of those grad- 
uating during 1875-9. In the former case this extraordinarily high 
figure is partly explained by the large number who, at once upon 
graduation, enlisted in the armies, and lost their lives in the South, 
but chiefly by the fact that the upheaval of the war scattered the 
graduates throughout the country. The fact that an almost equally 
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large fraction of the graduates of the years 1875-9 settled perma- 
nently away from the section in which they were born, is perhaps 
best explained by the fact that the hard times after 1873 impelled 
an unusually large fraction to seek their fortunes at a distance from 
their birthplace. War and hard times apparently drove men to 
move; just as flush times, as for instance in 1855-9, in 1870-4, and 
again in 1880-4, kept an unusually large number at home, especially 
in the Middle Atlantic and North Central States, as is seen from 
the next table, which indicates, as it were, the proportion of stay-at- 
homes in the three leading sections of the country. 


MOVEMENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


Of the graduates born in each of the three sections during each five-year period 
the following percentage remained in the section of the country where they were 
born: 





Graduates of New England. Middle Atlantic. | North Central. 

isch d0ke 32st edese exes 46.4 60.3 75. 

1855-9------ --------------- 53.3 79. 71.4 
Noo ok a emeseweawanent 44.4 65.4 44.2 
SPR nck cgecsiccescenace<! 52.9 72.9 46.7 
pale SO EE Oe 51.9 79.7 63.4 
at ON a EE Te re 47.3 73.6 48.1 
Mis cidasnntaraainecans 44.6 | 76.4 | 70.9 


Pie dicdaed 6a cc ciecnscce 51.9 | 81.1 58.5 


The New Englander, though evidently least influenced in his 
choice of a permanent residence by the temporary ups and downs 
of the country’s industries, is in general most likely to move away 
from the place of his birth. The graduates born in the Middle 
Atlantic States strongly lean to remaining there; while those from 
the North Central States have represented a high degree of immo- 
bility, as in the fifties, when the favorable industrial conditions 
kept them at home, and also a corresponding degree of mobility, 
as in the late seventies, when they rivalled the New Englander in 
the ease with which they found new fields to exploit. 

Turning now to the movement of the New England constituency 
of the years 1850-89, the following table indicates the permanent 
residence of the successive generations of New Englanders grad- 
uating during the eight five-year periods. Roughly one-half of 
them have remained at home. Of the other half the largest fraction 
has uniformly emigrated to the Middle Atlantic States. About half 
as many have moved further west to the North Central States, 
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leaving a considerable fraction to find a home abroad or in the other 
sections of this country, especially on the Pacific slope, where the 
influx of New Englanders in the last two periods largely exceeds 
that into the two Southern sections. 


MOVEMENT OF YALE COLLEGE GRADUATES FROM NEW ENGLAND, 


(In percentages of all New England-born graduates during each five-year period.) 














From a} oo oa 3 si 3 S 

New England 2a 3 3 4 s £2 £ = ge & 

to (=~ zw =s Se 2s 25 = oe = 

a | #2/ 73/42/48 | 2 | #@| & 
Ve ae 46.4 24.7 17 1.3 4.7 r.7 2.1 2.1 
Ca ee 53.3 19.6 13.8 8.9 1.8 Oo. 9 1,8 

SY Ee 44.4 24.3 12.8 g.1 3-7 & 2.9 2. 
er 52.9 21.4 13.1 1.5 35 3-9 3-9 2.9 
ye 51.9 27. 11.6 2.6 1.3 2.6 Fy 9 
SS 47.3 27.4 14.8 3.4 1.7 1.7 3. 8 
et 44.6 29:3 14.5 2.2 | 4 3.6 4.3 3.3 
1885-0. ...<...s- 51.9 24.9 I1.2 2.1 | r.3 3.4 3.9 1.3 
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The vocations of the fathers of Yale College graduates are only 
obtainable in the case of those of the past twenty-five years. The 
accompanying table divides these years into five equal periods and 
indicates the percentage of fathers in each period that pursued each 
vocation. In the last column is given the relative number of fathers 
who followed a learned profession—law, ministry, medicine, teach- 
ing or science,—and those of other vocations, who were college 
graduates. 


FATHERS’ VOCATIONS, IN PERCENTAGES, 
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With few exceptions the proportionate representation of the 


various vocations among the fathers has remained fairly con- 
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stant: something more than a half of them are business men, two- 
fifths, more or less, are professional men or were at least academi- 
cally trained. Both these fractions have grown perceptibly, but not 
decisively, during the past twenty-five years. The lawyers, physi- 
cians, teachers, engineers and journalists are represented about as 
they were heretofore. The number of ministers among the fathers 
has fluctuated, but, on the whole, has held its own during the past 
twenty-five years. The relative number of sons, graduating in 
those years, who have become clergymen, is less, but not much less, 
as is seen in the next table. The great decline in the ministry 
among the vocations of graduates began much earlier and was 
hastened by the Civil War and its after effects. 


GRADUATES VOCATIONS, 1850-89. 


(In percentages of all graduates in each five-year period.) 
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To return to the fathers’ vocations: two rather noticeable changes 
occur during the past generation. The number of fathers who are 
farmers falls off greatly, and that of fathers who are government 
officials—local, State or federal,—greatly increases. However 
rapid the decline of the fathers who are farmers, the sons who pur- 
sue the same calling are vastly fewer. Farming as a profession 
among college graduates in rapidly declining, the downward move- 
ment having been hastened, as in the case of the ministry, by the 
social and industrial upheaval of the Civil War. 

The increase in recent years of fathers of graduates who are 
government officials no doubt testifies to the improvement in the 
character and ambitions of our civil servants and also to the rela- 
tively rapid increase in the number of government officials in the 
country. The sudden rise of the figure in the early eighties is directly 
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or indirectly and in part due to the noticeable influx of college grad- 
uates of the years 1855-64 into the government service, civil as well 
as military. 

For a period of fourteen years, 1886-99, both the vocation and the 
residence of the fathers are obtainable and are combined in the last 
table. 


VOCATION OF FATHERS OF COLLEGE GRADUATES, 1886-99. 


(In percentages of fathers in each section.) 
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This shows that among fathers of college graduates the business 
man is most prominent in the Middle Atlantie, and least prominent 
in the South Atlantic States,—the data for the Mountain States 
are too few to base any generalizations upon. The learned profes- 
sions are best represented among the fathers of the Southern States, 
and least in New England and on the Pacific slope; a rather 
striking result to obtain. Fathers of the graduates are much more 
apt to be lawyers in the South than in New England and in the 
Middle States; while farmers are rarely found among the fathers 
in the Middle and South Atlantic and the North Central States in 
comparison with the other sections of the country. 


The Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift (7de Hefte, 1899) reviews 
a report made under the direction of the Teachers’ Association 
of Denmark. This report has to do with the labor of school- 
children outside the home, and presents some interesting facts and 
figures. 
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In Copenhagen and environs the number of common-school chil- 
dren who work is 10,000; on the average, 22% of the attendants of 
the common schools must seek remunerative employment. Two- 
thirds of these are boys and one-third girls. Boys are employed 
chiefly in running errands and girls in connection with house-work ; 
next in number are those employed in factories (both sexes) and 
those who assist in the daily milk-distribution. 

Boys’ work, other than that of the factory, where time-limits are 
fixed by law, is, on the average, six hours in duration, and girls’ but 
little less; together with attendance at school, this makes a daily 
employment of from ten to twelve hours. Many children labor 
between six and nine hours, and 6 A. M. is a common starting-point 
for the day’s work. A considerable number of young children know 
home merely as a place to sleep. 

A boy earns on an average of 61 cents a week, and a girl 37 
cents; unfortunately the report leaves unexplained the economic 
importance to parents of this child-labor. “Drink-fees’’ add some- 
what to the weekly earnings. 

In the other commercial cities the case is even worse; 32% 
of such children are employed, and night-work is not infrequently 
allowed. Children who set up pins in the numerous bowling-alleys 
are often up till after midnight during the summer months. From 
the country districts returns have been less satisfactory, though 
worthy of serious consideration. 

A. G. KELLER. 
Yale University. 








BOOK NOTICES. 

Bimetallism. A summary and examination of the arguments for 
and against a bimetallic system of currency. By Major Leonard 
Darwin. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1808. 

Those who take up this book in the expectation of finding in the 
author another illustration of that “vertigo” which attacks those 
who venture to approach this fatal subject, will be happily disap- 
pointed. It is, beyond question, the most judicious and thorough- 
going discussion that has yet appeared on the subject. This is said 
in spite of the shock which one receives on reading (p. 5) that 
“The adoption of bimetallism in this country (England) would 
entail such an alteration in the law as would permit any one who 
now owes a certain weight of coined gold—a certain number of 
pounds sterling—to discharge that debt, either by paying the said 
weight of coined gold, or by paying a proportionally larger weight 
of coined silver, the ratio between the two weights being enacted 
once for all on the establishment of the system. Or, to put the 
matter more generally, bimetallism means any currency system 
which would establish a right on the part of the debtor to discharge 
his liabilities at his option in either of the two metals at a ratio 
fixed by law.” This is given as the author’s definition of bimetal- 
lism; but of course it only applies to a double legal tender system 
such as the United States maintains to-day. On the following page 
it is casually stated that “It is a necessary part of the bimetallic 
system that the leading commercial nations of the world should 
adopt it, fixing on the same ratio, and that they should allow their 
mints to be open, without restrictions as to quantity, to all who 
desire to have either metal coined.” This saves his definition from 
incompleteness, but it comes in a rather unexpected place, and does 
not save the reader from a feeling, at least for a time, that the 
author is utterly missing the mark. 

This suggests criticism and a caution. The author has chosen 
unexpected places for many of his most valuable points, and the 
reader must be warned against forming a too hasty judgment. In 
several places the author seems to leave out of consideration facts 
which have an important bearing upon the subject in hand. But 
it will be found in almost every case that he was not unaware of 
the fact or its bearing upon the subject, but has chosen some other 
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place to return to the point in question for the purpose of adding 
what was left out in the first place. This is the strongest criticism 
that can be made against the book. It seems that the material might 
have been arranged more compactly and more coherently. This 
is the more regrettable because the book is not indexed. 

The discussion of the subject of bimetallism has reached that 
stage where we may safely dismiss the extreme gold-monometallist 
who persists in attributing a belief in government fiat to every 
bimetallist, in the same company with the free-silverite who views 
all opposition to his pet scheme as prima facie evidence of sub- 
ordination to the “money power.” Entire freedom from both forms 
of lunacy is the author's first qualification for the work in hand. 
A second qualification, equally essential, is his ability to handle the 
subtler points of economic theory without getting confused. 

The discussion of bimetallism naturally resolves itself into two 
main questions: first, is it practicable; second, is it desirable. 
After reviewing the history of bimetallic experiments, and care- 
fully analyzing the forces which a bimetallic law sets to work, the 
author concludes that the first question demands an affirmative 
answer. The question of practicability depends upon the question, 
would a bimetallic agreement, faithfully carried out, keep the market 
ratio between the two metals equal to the mint ratio? The affirma- 
tive of this question needs no government fiat to support it. If 
free coinage is adopted at the market ratio of the time of adoption, 
and if one of the metals should tend to become cheaper, more of 
it would be taken to the mint to be coined and put into circulation. 
What is thus put into circulation would be taken out of the bullion 
market, thus reducing the supply, and bring up the price, or at 
least checking its fall on the markets of the world. At the same time, 
the introduction of this cheapening metal into circulation would 
displace an equivalent amount of the dearer metal, driving it out 
of circulation and into the bullion market. This would increase 
the supply, and tend to lower the price, of the dearer metal on the 
markets of the world. These two forces working together would 
tend to keep the market ratio of the two metals from changing from 
the mint ratio, without calling in any force except the law of supply 
and demand. Of course, the larger the number of nations joining in 
the bimetallic agreement, the stronger will be the tendency, because, 
with a larger and more powerful league, more of the cheapening 
metal could be absorbed into the circulation, and more of the appre- 
ciating metal could be released from circulation without disturbing 
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the monetary system. If the tendency for the market ratio to depart 
from the mint ratio were strong enough and long-continued enough, 
all the dearer metal would be displaced from circulation by the 
cheapening metal, and away would go the parity, since the bimetallic 
countries would then have but one metal in circulation. From this 
standpoint it is clearly unsafe for any single country to undertake 
it, but the safety increases as the number of nations in the agreement 
increases. With all the commercial nations in the league, there 
would seem to be practically no danger. 

Since the question of the ratio almost invariably creeps into the 
discussion of the desirability of the scheme, the author has wisely 
chosen to turn aside and discuss the proper ratio before taking up 
the question of desirability. 

The choice of a ratio manifestly lies between the market ratio 
and 15% to I as extremes. Which of these extremes shall be 
approached depends somewhat upon the purpose in view. If it 
is to relieve the debtor class and undo the injury done by falling 
prices, a low ratio, t. ¢., a ratio approaching the 151% to 1 limit would 
be preferable. But if the least possible disturbance to existing con- 
ditions, together with ease of maintenance, are the things chiefly 
desired, the nearer we approach to the market ratio the better. The 
balance is unquestionably in favor of the market ratio. 

The adoption of market-ratio bimetallism gives up all idea of 
remedying the past. Its desirability depends largely upon the 
probability of instability of the gold standard in the future. It 
must be confessed that the future appreciation of gold is not likely 
to be such as to cause alarm, in view of the rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of that metal. It would have been well if the author had 
given more weight to this consideration before pronouncing in favor 
of the advantageousness of a change to bimetallism. Almost his 
last words are a profession of willingness to part company with the 
bimetallists and join the gold monometallists, if bimetallism is to be 
used as a means for the inflation of prices. In this position he will, 
of course, receive the support of every bimetallist who is also a 
student of economics. The author shares in a general tendency 
among bimetallists to assume too readily that the double standard 
must necessarily be more stable than the single standard. Whether 
a double standard is more stable than a single standard or not is 
altogether a question of fact, and must be determined wholly on that 
basis. So far as general principles or theoretical considerations are 
concerned, they throw absolutely no light on the subject. It seems 
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then that the author’s conclusion that bimetallism will be preferable 
to gold monometallism rests on very slender foundations. The 
principal argument that can be offered is the experience of the last 
thirty years, which is difficult of interpretation, even if we assume 
that the same conditions are likely to continue. About the only 
thing that can be said with certainty in favor of the system is that 
it would preserve a par of exchange between the gold and the silver- 
using countries. To this the author devotes some space, and does 
not underestimate its importance. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is the discussion 
(chapters xiv-xx) of the subject of rising and falling prices. 
Whether gold has appreciated or not depends upon what we take 
as our ultimate standard of value. If we take the commodity 
standard, gold has risen; if we take the labor standard, it has not 
risen. But the labor standard gives to the creditor class all the 
benefit of improvements in production, and the commodity standard 
gives to the debtor class all the advantages of improvement. But 
the debtor class is, on the whole, the producing class, and, if either 
class is to be favored, it is better for society that it should be the 
debtor class. By his acknowledgment of the difficulty of fixing 
upon an ultimate standard, the author has avoided a pitfall which 
has proven fatal to many others. However, he leaves room for 
dissatisfaction by not paying sufficient attention to the influence of 
variations in the rate of interest in compensating for fluctuations 
in the standard of value. If an appreciating standard causes a low 
rate of interest,—and there is evidence that it does—the debtor is, 
in part at least, compensated; and if a depreciating standard brings 
a high rate of interest, the creditor is, in part at least, compensated. 

In concluding the volume the author restates, seriatim, the argu- 
ments for and against the bimetallic system in a remarkably fair 
and complete manner. Fairness may be said to be the chief char- 
acteristic of tiie book. All the arguments on both sides are clearly 
stated, and it is not easy to tell on which side the author stands 
until he gives his verdict at the end of each part of the discussion. 

In concluding this review, it should be said that few books are 
found so free from the defects common to works on controverted 
subjects. The author has left out little that could have any 
important bearing upon the subject, and those who differ from his 
conclusions must do so because they give more weight to certain 


facts, and less to others, than he has done. 
T. N. CARVER. 
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Danton: A Study. By Hilaire Belloc, B.A., late Brackenbury 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899—pp. Xili, 440. 

Of the remarkable men in the Committee of Public Safety, who 
ruled France from April, 1793, until September, 1794, not one has 
been adequately portrayed in English, save Robespierre, and he in 
Mr. Lewes’ volume, which is, after all, only a sketch. Barére, 
apparently the most popular member at the outset, is known merely 
through the blurred outline preserved in Macaulay's classic essay. 
Even in French there is but one impartial and satisfactorily com- 
plete biography of any of them, and that is Amand Montier’s 
Robert Lindet, which has just been published. 

Next to Robespierre, Danton offers most to one fond of biographi- 
cal studies. And in France a mass of material bearing upon his 
life has been collected by M. Bougeart, Dr. Robinet, and more 
recently by Professor Aulard. Mr. Belloc has attempted to bring 
to the English reader the results of these studies, supplemented 
by his own investigations. ° 

Danton’s career falls naturally into three divisions, correspond- 
ing roughly with three critical periods of the Revolution, namely, 
the organization of a municipal government in Paris, the overthrow 
of the monarchy, and the establishment of a strong executive in 
1793. The creation of an effective administration for Paris was 
one of the most serious tasks which confronted the Revolutionists 
at the outset, but unfortunately the historians have generally passed 
over the matter with a brief description of the results of the agita- 
tion. Mr. Belloc does better than this, but, perhaps because he is 
keeping his eyes too closely fixed upon his hero, he fails to set forth 
all the elements of the struggle, and, therefore, does not clearly 
describe the first great field of Danton’s activities. His excuse 
may be that his work is a “Study,” rather than a complete biog- 
raphy. And yet he might have said all that was necessary had 
he not wasted so many lines with empty phrase-making. 

His description of the incidents which belong to the tenth of 
August deserves the same criticism. Danton is said to be the 
power which is working the overthrow of Louis XVI, and the 
real ruler after the king has gone. But when one asks why he, 
a member of the Executive Council, did not try to check the mas- 
sacres of September, Mr. Belloc explains that there was no execu- 
tive power, “that the insurrection had destroyed the last shadow 
of it.” 
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Mr. Belloe should have defined Danton’s influence more clearly, 
instead of resorting to vague assertion. This is apparent when he 
makes Danton the central figure in the diplomacy which hastened 
the retreat of Brunswick. If one compares his passage with M. 
Sorel’s account of the affair, one wonders how Mr. Belloc could 
have written such puerilities. 

Danton’s great opportunity came in April, 1793, with the organi- 
zation of the First Committee of Public Safety. To the student 
of politics, this experiment in government is of surpassing interest. 
It would seem that the strength of Mr. Belloc’s book would be 
found here. Quite the contrary is the case. He starts out with 
the astounding statement that with the exception of a “disconnected 
anecdote or a lame confession” the doors of the Committee room 
“are as closed to us as they were to the contemporaries who stood 
in the outer hall and received the official mouthings of Barére, or 
later of St. Just.” This ignores the ten volumes, or so, of the 
“Recueil des actes du Comité de salut public,” edited by Professor 
Aulard. It is strange that he should have selected one of Barere’s 
“official mouthings” as the key to the policy of the Committee during 
the struggle for mastery between the Girondins and the Mountain. 
Extended passages from this report Mr. Belloc prints in an 
appendix, with some curious comments of his own. He explains 
that it was read by Barére, May 29, in the Convention, at 
the end of a long and stormy discussion. But there is little 
evidence that the debates of the day were particularly noisy. The 
Moniteur mentions only routine matters. Moreover, not a word is 
said in the Moniteur of Barére’s report, nor is it mentioned in the 
proceedings of the Committee itself; so that if it was big with 
expectations of influence, some one must have been disappointed when 
it produced no impression. Furthermore, this report is probably the 
one which Barére read to the Committee, on May 11, and was 
instructed to present to the Convention that same day, with the 
reminder that the Committee's first term of service had expired. 
Barére did not read it, because bad news from La Vendée demanded 
the attention of the Convention. 

Mr. Belloc says it was the “first great result of the Committee.” 
Had he been familiar with the records of the Committee itself he 
would have seen that it did not take the Committee two months 
to learn the condition e° the country, and that this report was not 
the “first step * * * towards that dictatorship to exercise 
which it had been called into existence.” All this ignores the 
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remarkable state paper, called the “Plan de travail,” which the 
Committee had drawn up early in May. When it was presented 
to the Convention, Genissieux vainly cried out, “Je crois qu’au 
moment OU vous aurez approuvé ces instructions, il ne restera plus 
qu’a vous retirer, car vous n’aurez plus rien a faire.” Again the 
notion that this report was primarily intended as an attack on the 
Girondins is absurd. How could criticisms on the ministry of war, 
which Bouchotte had held since April 4, affect them? Claviére 
and Lebrun were all that were left of the Girondin ministry. 
Roland had resigned January 22, although Mr. Belloc speaks of 
him as still in office April 13. 

A word about the style in which this volume is written. It is 
generally vigorous, occasionally sparkling, and even eloquent. But 
it shows a tendency to revert to the Jacobin type, and become 
metaphorical, vague, bloated. This is the most startling specimen, 
apropos of the flight to Varennes: “France was also afraid * * 

* She feared the divine sunstroke that threatened the road 
to Damascus. In that passage which was bounded on either side 
by an abyss, her feet went slowly, one before the other, and she 
looked backward continually. In the twisting tides at night her 
one anchor to the old time was the monarchy. Thus when Louis 
fled the feeling was of a prop broken.” 

HENRY E. BOURNE. 

Western Reserve University. 


European History. An Outline of its Development. By George 
Burton Adams, Professor of History in Yale University. With 
maps and illustrations. New York, The Macmillan Company, 


1899—8vo, pp. 577: 


Text-book making, as generally practiced, is a very simple 
matter, but in revenge the general text-book bears upon its face the 
stamp of this facility: it reveals itself with unblushing impudence 
to be a painfully simple matter. In consequence of this state of 
affairs, which every one soon learns to accept with resignation, the 
weary searcher in the field of text-book literature will welcome with 
a start of surprise and with heartfelt congratulations Professor 
Adams’ latest work. And perhaps the first consequence of his dis- 
covery will be that he will ask himself, possibly for the first time, 
why this field is so little a garden of delights. A brief reflection 
will acquaint him with the reason. The unsatisfactory character 
of the existing text-books is chiefly due to the fact that either they 
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are the creation of some bungling journeyman or, when they issue 
from the shop of a master-workman, they represent rather the out- 
, put of the idle moment than the strenuous birth of the day’s endeavor. 

re It is the distinction of the present history that Professor Adams has 
A brought to it, not only the assurance of his name, but also a diligence 
7 and patience that have shirked no detail, however trivial and irksome, 

( the pursuit of which seemed to be demanded by the general plan 

f of the work. 
j ; It is this general plan that constitutes the feature of the book, 
/ as must obviously be the case with every text-book, the purpose 
HY of which is not the communication of new material or the advance- 
ment of fresh ideas, but the arrangement and presentation of what 
already enjoys common acceptance. Now the gist of the plan of 
Professor Adams’ book may be stated as follows: to put into the 
student’s hand the barest Ariadne thread and invite him to examine 
for himself the passages of the obscure labyrinth through which 
he is pushing his way to the light. Accordingly the author follows 
the course of merely marking in his text the leading steps in the 
development of any question or conflict, and then sending his student 
off to a library, selected with a view to the tastes and powers of the 
beginner, where he is expected to do the better part of his work 
and get the main substance of his intellectual nourishment. Not 
only, therefore, are the chapters generally inaugurated and concluded 
with reading lists, but the text itself is confirmed by authorities cited 
in the margin, and these references—mirabile dictu—do not give 
the effect of being merely strewn over the page out of the great 
bibliographical pepper-box, but are an impressive host marshalled 
for a particular effect upon a particular type of mind. It is cer- 
tain that this method is bound, if any is, to hasten the release 
of the young mind from the timid fetish-worship of the printed book, 
and to develop that weighing of evidence from divers sources and 
that assurance of judgment without which education is an amuse- 
ment about as productive as blowing soap-bubbles. 
I have said that one does not look for anything new in the way 
of fact in a text-book, and added that we are satisfied to have the 
currently accepted information presented to us clothed in the well- 
fitting kind of garment that is generally called tailor-made. But 
unfortunately even these limited demands of the reader can not 
always be met. The compression of statement imposed upon a text- 
book writer by the exigencies of space frequently involves the obscur- 
ation, if not the positive contortion of a given circumstance, which, 
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though entirely comprehended by him, he does not succeed, because 
of some momentary mental blindness or some rhetorical lapse, in pre- 
senting in its true outline. There are not infrequent passages of the 
present work which suffer from this cause, for instance: the state- 
ment about the hereditary character of the imperial crown (p. 293) ; 
the restoration of the Medici by Charles VIII (p. 296) ; the appar- 
ently independent action by Maximilian in 1607 (p. 345); Tilly as 
imperial general (p. 346); the capture of Prague after Kesselsdorf 
(p. 395). Such slips, however, are hardly worth noticing, are trifles 
in a book which supplies the student with a corrective of every 
statement in the appeal to a fuller literature. 

The style of Professor Adams adds much to the general useful- 
ness of the book. The diction is honest and precise—just what young 
students need—while the sentences have an expository simplicity 
sufficiently varied to avoid the effect of flatness and repetition. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that Professor Adams saw fit to waive 
the opportunity of giving a legitimate literary staging to his tale of 
human circumstance, but he might very well claim that the omission 
of such elaboration is positively commanded by the nature of this 
kind of history-writing. 

The illustrations with which the book is copiously decorated are 
well selected, but not uniformly well done. It would be a com- 
mendable innovation if the authors of the illustrated text-book fell 
into the habit of explaining in a note the significance of the illus- 
trated object which they offer to the untutored vision, and thus 
established a connection between the picture and the text. 

Everything considered, it seems incredible that the present book 
should not acquire a considerable vogue and thereby bring lasting 


profit to the study of history in the secondary schools. 
FERDINAND SCHWILL. 








University of Chicago. 


Problems of Modern Industry. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1898— 
8vo, pp. vi, 286. 

In this volume Mr. and Mrs. Webb have reprinted eleven essays 
previously published in various magazines. Six of these are by Mr. 
Webb and Sve by Mrs. Webb, and they embrace a considerable 
variety of subjects, somewhat larger indeed than is implied in the 
title of the book. Some of them are almost entirely descriptive, 
such as Mrs. Webb’s account of her experience in the sweat-shops 
of London, and her description of the Jews of the East End. Others 
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discuss abstract economic questions, such as the articles on “Women’s 
Wages,” on the “Regulation of the Hours of Labor,” and on the 
“Distribution of the National Dividend”; two others discuss Social- 
ism and Individualism, while four deal with subjects that are more 
purely practical. Under the latter head come the chapter on 
“Women and the Factory Acts,” “How to do away with the Sweat- 
ing System,” “The Reform of the Poor Law,” and “The Relationship 
between Cooperation and Trade Unionism.” Both authors are at 
their best in describing the various phases of the life of the people in 
London, and in discussing practical problems that arise in connection 
with them. In this field they enjoy a well-earned and undisputed 
authority. Less successful are they, in the view of the writer, in 
discussing the more abstract questions of economic theory. The 
chapter on “The Regulation of the Hours of Labor” is a sample of 
this. Mr. Webb is naturally an advocate of the eight-hour day; but 
he seems to share the common fallacy of the trade-union leaders in 
assuming that the shortening of hours would give work to the 
unemployed, not realizing that, whether labor is paid out of capital or 
out of product, the shortening of the hours could not possibly increase 
either, and, therefore, could not increase the wealth available for the 
payment of wages, unless at the same time the efficiency of labor 
were increased. The question of international competition, which is 
so vital in this matter, he disposes of with an ease worthy of the 
most “optimistic” of academic economists. “Even if the expenses 
of production,” he says, “of all commodities were raised, and with 
them their prices, it may be shown that the total exports would not 
be reduced.” This statement he bases upon the well-known and 
commonly received economic theory “that international trade does 
not depend on the superiority of one country over another in relative 
expense of production, but upon the existence of differences between 
the relative advantage, or even disadvantage, possessed by either 
country in producing various classes of its own commodities. 
According to theory, ‘England might import corn from Poland and 
pay for it in cloth, even though England had a decided advantage 
over Poland in the production of both the one and the other’” (p. 
130). 

It will, however, not do to infer from this that the cost of labor 
and of production is a matter of indifference. In the classical 
example, England has an advantage over Poland both in cloth and 
in corn, but has a greater advantage in cloth. If, however, the cost 
of producing cloth rose, owing to the diminution in the hours of 
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labor and the consequent rise in the cost of the labor unit, the 
relative advantage that England enjoyed in cloth would be lessened, 
while corn, being an agricultural product, would probably not be 
affected to the same extent, if at all. The eight-hour day, therefore, 
if it resulted in an increase of the cost of labor, would still lessen 
the relative advantage of England in the production of cloth and 
disturb the conditions under which international trade is supposed 
to be profitable. Nor can one lightly assume that these conditions 
are of slight importance. “In countless industries,” says Mr. Webb, 
“there can be no question of foreign competition. In the railway 
industry and other internal transportation; and in the building and 
engineering trades; * * * * and in innumerable other depart- 
ments of the industrial army there need be no fear of foreign com- 
petitors” (p. 132). 

This essay was written in 1889; yet in the brief space of ten years, 
we have seen an English railway buying locomotives in America, 
American elevators ordered for the underground railroad in Lon- 
don, American slate introduced into England, and American coal 
competing with British coal in Mediterranean ports; all on account 
of strikes, which increased the cost of production for the British 
manufacturers, just as the eight-hour day might increase it, unless 
accompanied by an increase in efficiency. The fallacy that shorten- 
ing the working day will increase the demand for labor is the twin 
sister of the familiar trade-union fallacy that the demand for labor 
can be increased by limiting the output of each worker, as by insist- 
ing on ‘one man to one machine” and similar rules. English manu- 
facturers have long realized, as their employees must soon realize, 
by sad experience, the fatal results of this fallacy. 

The true argument in favor of the short day, as has been ably 
shown by Mr. Rae, is that the hours can be shortened without any 
diminution in the daily output, and no plan of social reform can suc- 
ceed which ignores the great importance of efficiency in production. 
It is doubtless true, as Mr. Webb and many Socialists claim, that our 
modern efficiency has been bought at the cost of a great inequality in 
the distribution of wealth, and even of much hardship, injustice, and 
wrong; but it is equally true that any attempt to secure greater 
justice in distribution at the expense of efficiency, as is apparently 
the policy of many English trade-unions, is sure to fail. 

H. W. F. 
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Outline of Practical Sociology. With special reference to Ameri- 
can conditions. Second edition, revised. By Carroll D. Wright, 
LL.D. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899—8vo, pp. xxv, 


431. 


Too seldom do the leaders in practical life give us the opportu- 
nity of welcoming a systematic work; one which deals directly with 
those questions about which the author’s knowledge is exhaustive, 
because based upon the experience of a lifetime. There is so much 
of interest and value in the present volume that one grudges the 
space necessary for criticism. 

Such criticism is chiefly concerned with the terminology employed, 
and above all with the title chosen. If sociology is to be the “science 
of the social,” embracing under its categories everything that has to 
do with life in society, the title is scarcely to be criticized; it can 
hardly be denied that such a definition would meet the popular 
conception of the newly-born science. But if those scientists are 
right who are endeavoring to secure to sociology a better defined, 
if narrower, field and thus to make this department of investi- 
gation a real science, then the title of the present volume merely 
adds to the confusion already existing. It is not helped even by the 
adjective “practical” ; if sociology includes criminology, demography, 
economics, civil government, etc., it becomes no more than a name 
for that congeries of sciences to which the term “social sciences” is 
more correctly applied. In such case, sociology would have no 
independent existence as a science. 

Taking the title in its popular sense, however, it well fits a book 
of such scope as the one under review. Founded upon and con- 
stantly emphasizing the importance of governmental commissions 
and reports, such as the census reports and the official papers of 
the departments of labor and education, it affords, with its copious 
and reliable statistics, a wholesome contrast to vague theorizing. 
It also exhibits the work of these various departments in its rapid 
advance and complication, and in its increasing exactitude. 

The conditions described and statistics gathered are, of course, 
mainly local to the United States, but in this limited field the book 
is an invaluable manual, especially to the younger student of any 
of the social sciences. Distribution and status of population, mar- 
riage and the family, political units, immigration, the special prob- 
lems of cities, such as lighting, streets and sewers, transit, etc., educa- 
tion, criminology, penology—such subjects as these are treated 
according to the method above suggested, in an interesting manner 
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and with wholesome common sense. The labor question, naturally 
enough, comes in for special attention, and is approached from the 
standpoint of the reformer as well as from that of the scientist. All 
these discussions are valuable particularly to the student, for whom 
they are primarily intended. 

The conclusions reached are distinctly encouraging ones. In deal- 
ing with vital statistics and standards of living, the author finds the 
average length of life to be on the increase; while the relatively 
decreasing cost of living and increasing rate of wages, together with 
the greater precautions taken regarding environment, sanitation, 
etc., enable man to endure a hard lot with greater ease and cheer- 
fulness. The family, the author finds, is in no danger of disintegra- 
tion, either from the adoption of higher standards of living or from 
degrading industrial influences. The decrease in the average size 
of families is to be taken as a good, rather than as an evil, tendency. 
People are not flocking to the slums and reproducing ever more 
recklessly, but quite the reverse. The slums themselves are not 
so unwholesome and disease-stricken as pictured, and, in the light 
of history, the poor are far better off than their prototypes of several 
centuries ago. 

In industry, cheap labor does not degrade, but forces upward the 
humbler laborers of the preceding period, while the employment 
of women and children and the hours of labor are steadily declin- 
ing. Frequent inter-state migration shows the mobility of Ameri- 
can labor, and Sunday employment is almost entirely a matter of 
individual volition. Machinery hurts some labor, as every social 
benefit attained injures some vested rights or dexterities, but it is 
distinctly beneficial to labor as a whole; far more men are given 
work by the introduction of machinery than are deprived of it. At 
any rate no country could perform its regular labor in the old way, 
and to attempt such a return to earlier conditions would be to throw 
away civilization. Pauperism is relatively on the decline, the like 
being the case with crime, though statistics on the latter subject 
are defective and readily lend themselves to false conclusions. 

The work prescribes many remedies for existing social incon- 
veniences and dangers, and in so far can scarcely bear the name 
of science pure and simp'e. The value of youthful association in 
kindergartens, schools, etc., is recognized as a potent factor in the 
creation of a code of morals, suited to form useful members of our 
society ; the divorce situation in the United States is unparalleled 
in other countries, and should be studied attentively ; marriage must 
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be regulated and divorce limited, the guilty party should be pro- 
ceeded against by the State, aid a wholesome public opinion should 
discountenance lax and irregular relations; punishment of criminals 
is to have as its object “reformation, with incidental profits” rather 
than the reverse; the competition of prison-labor is not serious, and 
while short-term prisoners and incorrigibles should do coarse, hard 
work, those who are susceptible of reformation should have higher 
manual and technical training. Many other practical hints are given 
as the fruit of a wide experience, and the moral side of social insti- 
tutions and tendencies is kept steadily in view. 

The book is just, broad-minded and sensible, and its conclusions 
are almost invariably supported by carefully gathered and collated 
statistics, skilfully and judicially interpreted. It is full of valuable 
suggestions as to practical method, etc., for the student, and the 
various chapters are accompanied by good bibliographies, which are 
confined, however, almost exclusively to works accessible in the 


English language. 
ALBERT G. KELLER. 


Yale University. 


Municipal Monopolies, a collection of papers by American Econo- 
mists and Specialists. Edited by Edward Bemis, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Economic Science in the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1899—12mo, 


691 pp. 

“Municipal Monopolies” is a collection of papers by six different 
authors, edited by E. W. Bemis, Ph.D., who also furnishes four 
of the nine chapters of the book. Three of the writers are well 
known as pronounced advocates of the public ownership of the 
so-called “public utilities,” and their contributions to the book leave 
the reader in no doubt as to their attitude. To give support to 
their views the codperation of a few “acknowledged authorities,” 
as the editor says, has been secured. The opening chapter on 
Water Works, by Mr. M. M. Baker, editor of Engineering News, 
is in many respects the most valuable feature of the whole book. 
The writer does not attempt to prove a case either for or against 
municipal ownership, but submits many valuable data and sug- 
gests some fruitful lines of thought. 

Prof. Commons of Syracuse contributes the second chapter and 
deals with the question of municipal electric lighting. He fills one 
hundred and twenty-five pages with criticisms of Messrs. Francisco 
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and Foster (who are opposed to municipal ownership), and accom- 
panies his statements with statistical tables, which, if accurate, may 
have some value to students of the subject. His description of 
certain phases of the electric lighting business is good, especially 
his classification of “depreciation” under three heads, which he calls 
“depreciation by wse, depreciation by competitive improvements, 
and depreciation by replacement.” His comments, however, on 
the financiering of private companies are not always accurate in 
point of fact, nor safe as generalizations. In the case of many 
electric lighting companies the cost of the plant has been actually 
paid in cash by the stockholders, and it is certainly idle to say that 
“the stock stands merely for the speculative and managing interest 
in the enterprise.” The writer appears, furthermore, in the role 
of a demagogue when he refers to a municipal debt incurred for a 
public industry as something which “creates an idle class, living 
on fixed and guaranteed incomes.” The chapter closes with a 
somewhat sensational argument in favor of municipal ownership, 
which is, however, occasionally relieved by such concessions of 
municipal inefficiency as the following (p. 179): “The legislative 
branch of our cities has so hopelessly decayed, that until something 
like proportional representation is adopted, no additional powers 
should be granted to it. The successful electrical plants through- 
out the country in larger cities are under control of commissions.” 
* * * ok 

Prof. F. A. C. Perrine, of Leland Stanford University, con- 
tributes one of the most thoughtful and suggestive essays, which 
is entitled “Validity of Electric Light Comparison.” The gist of 
his remarks is given in the following sentence, which he italicizes: 
“A service is properly performed for the benefit of the entire com- 
munity when the minimum amount of energy is employed in pre- 
paring for the service and executing it.” 

The chapter on “Municipal Franchises in New York,” by Dr. 
Max West, is an interesting historical statement, as is also Prof. 
Parsons’ article on the Telephone. With the latter’s essay on “The 
Legal Aspects of Monopoly,” debatable ground is reached, especi- 
ally on the subject of the right of the public to regulate rates in 
lines of business affected with a public interest. The author cites 
many legal decisions on this vexed question, puts in a plea for local 
self-government, and mentions examples of the way in which self- 
goverment has been denied to American cities. Much of the arti- 
cle is tinged with partisanship, and the writer is openly favorable 
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to public ownership. He endeavors, however, to be fair when he 
says: “The law is perfectly clear that where no exclusive franchise 
is affected, the public may compete with private business. But 
ethics can hardly yield assent to such a doctrine. It means the 
right to destroy private property.” Taken as a whole, the chapter 
is a very readable one, although it presents for the most part but 
one side of the question. 

The remaining chapters, three in number, are written by the 
editor. These are distinctly the utterances of an advocate, who is 
seeking converts to his views. In his discussion of Street Railways, 
Professor Bemis refers to the experience of English cities and of 
Port Arthur, Ontario, the only American city which has undertaken 
public ownership and operation. Unfortunately for his argument, 
the experience of these cities has usually resulted in financial failure. 
He, however, regards the city railroad of Port Arthur (population 
2,098) as “too small to present many lessons or any evidence of 
financial success.”” He might have mentioned (but he does not) 
that the road is operated at an annual loss of about $5,500. Of 
Huddersfield, England, he says: “It is not surprising if public 
ownership failed of financial success where private ownership did 
not venture to enter”; of Plymouth, “It is not surprising, therefore, 
that it has only earned about two-thirds of the interest on the plant, 
after paying all other expenses.” In several cases he omits to men- 
tion the complete degree of financial failure attending these muni- 
cipal undertakings, although he records with some detail the suc- 
cesses of Leeds and Glasgow. His article is not strengthened by 
the occasional use of the vernacular of the demagogue, in his refer- 
ences to the “power of wealth,” “corporate greed,” and the like. 

Taking the book as a whole, the writers place too much confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the unintelligent multitude, and almost 
entirely ignore as a motive of action those qualities of human nature 
which long ago called forth the “tenth commandment.” For it may 
be envy more than any other motive which dominates the desire for 
municipalization of any paying industry. Throughout the book, 
the dishonesty of private corporate management is too freely 
assumed, while the evils of political administration are minimized. 

CHARLES E. CURTIS. 


New Haven. 
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History and Digest of the International Arbitrations to which the 
United States has been a Party. By John Bassett Moore. In six 
volumes. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1898—S8vo, 
pp. xcviii+-989, 1141+1xvi (Index to v’s 1 and 2), 1101, 1160, 
842, maps I-61. 


This is a tremendous piece of work, excellently done. It is an 
immense reservoir of facts, relating primarily to the various arbi- 
trated questions between our own government and others, chiefly 
Great Britain. More than this, it puts within reach of the student 
of American history much which he could hardly get elsewhere, 
save by great expense of time and labor, relating to our territorial 
growth, and our fishery relations. So far as appears the discussions 
and arguments are summarized with fairness when not given in full, 
and a due sense of proportion has been preserved in the space allotted. 
The numerous maps, to illustrate this part of the work, are most 
welcome. Would that all the maps explanatory of our boundary 
treaties, some made a part of them specifically like Disturnell’s map 
in the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo with Mexico, were equally 
accessible. 

Naturally in such a work as this, issued by the government, a 
certain reserve is demanded by the dignity of the occasion, and the 
real explanation of things cannot always be given. Thus the account 
of the Halifax Fishery Award leaves the heavy damage assessed 
against the United States unaccounted for, where it should really 
be ascribed, so it is said, to the want of force and ability shown by 
the American commissioner. 

The history of the arbitration of our North Eastern boundary 
question by the King of the Netherlands, failure though it was, is 
interesting; for it makes clear what many fail to appreciate, that 
arbitration is not the suggestion of a compromise, but the exact and 
final decision of a point submitted. 

These six bulky volumes, with their more than five thousand pages, 
contain much more, however, than an account of the arbitrations to 
which the United States has been a party. They describe the arbi- 
tration of various disputes of other powers, though not giving so 
full a list of them as Dr. Darby furnishes at the end of his mono- 
graph on “International Arbitration.” They give certain instances 
of successful mediation. They give the text of various plans for a 
permanent arbitration system, including that of the New York State 
Bar Association. They contain an immense amount of matter 
relating to private claims against foreign governments, some of it 
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highly important as illustrating an s‘iiing principles in interna- 
tional law, but much which save for © inpleteness’ sake could have 


been dispensed with. Some account is also given of arbitrations 
between foreign powers in which United States authorities have 
served as judges. 

Besides all this, an attempt seems to have been made to deduce 
certain principles of law and to set forth certain usages relating, first, 
to arbitration itself, and, second, to the intercourse of States. Thus 
in the third volume the procedure of Courts of Arbitration is dis- 
cussed, and their right to determine the extent of their jurisdiction. 
And much space is given to such topics as Intervention, Domicil, 
Denial of Justice and Nationality. 

Were we disposed to be critical, it is with the handling of some 
of this later, rather superfluous matter, that we should take issue. 
It has a little the look of having been shovelled in loose, without 
being sifted and packed away. The author does not always guide 
our way through this mass of material. We have, it is true, a good 
table of contents and an index of more than one hundred and fifty 
pages. But we have a right to ask that so competent a publicist 
as Professor Moore, shall either preface or conclude his topics with 
a statement of the principles involved, and this he does not always 
do. Take the fifty-third chapter in the third volume for instance, 
headed Intervention, but presenting the history of a vast number 
of private claims adjudicated by commissions. 

Save for the sub-titles, nothing is said to show the applicability 
of the heading or the conclusions to be drawn. The chapter cer- 
tain'y does not relate to that kind of intervention which the recent 
action of the United States in Cuba has made familiar to us, and 
we are at a loss to know what the heading is intended to mean. The 
matter under the title Domicil is also thrown together without 
explanation, while on the other hand the subject of the “power of 
arbitrators to determine questions as to their own jurisdiction” is 
suitably explained in its early pages. So that in arrangement, choice 
of material, clearness of handling and value, the subject proper 
of these volumes strikes us as being on a higher level than the 
related topics which are added. Perhaps this is being hypercritical, 
like finding fault with an elephant because his anatomy is not more 
distinct: we can certainly say that the work is most creditable to 
the government which has authorized, and to the scholar who has 


compiled it. 
THEODORE S$. WOOLSEY. 


Yale University. 
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Selections from the Sources of English History, being a supplement 
to text-books of English History, B.C. 55-. 4. D. 1832. Arranged 
and edited by Charles W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History 
in McGill University. London and New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1899—8vo, pp. XXxvi, 325. 


Professor Colby has brought together in his manual one hundred 
and seventeen selections, designed to illustrate English history from 
the time of Cesar to the nineteenth century. The collection differs 
from any previous one of the kind, in that it deals with the 
whole of English history and with an uncommonly wide range of 
subjects. At the same time it is unique, in that it contains scarcely 
one of the representative documents of English history, and except 
in a very few instances, omits all texts of a strictly constitutional 
character. There are very few political documents and but one of 
a legal character, despite the fact that Professor Colby declares a 
law to be “among the best kinds of historical evidence.” (p. 27.) 

But evidently the compiler has selected only such extracts as he 
believed to be within the comprehension of the boy of sixteen years, 
and variety and simplicity therefore seem to have been the objects 
he has had in view. But as probably no two students of English 
history would agree on the same list, criticism must take the form 
of a frank expression of opinion regarding the insertion of certain 
documents and the exclusion of others. I have space here for but 
two or three comments. 

English history would have been more accurately illustrated had 
the series begun with No. 4 (“The Primitive Germans’), and con- 
tinued later than the year 1832. As texts illustrating Anglo-Saxon 
history are here limited to eight, it would seem wiser to have omitted 
Alcuin’s letter to Charles the Great and have inserted something 
bearing on the ecclesiastical or institutional history. It is an open 
question whether Gregory’s letter to William the Conqueror has any 
place here, particularly as to understand it, the boy of sixteen would 
have to have some knowledge of continental history—as Professor 
Colby acknowledges. Furthermore the whole point of the investi- 
ture struggle, in its relation to England, is here lost sight of in the 
failure to illustrate the quarrel between Henry I and Anselm. Pro- 
fessor Colby has missed an excellent opportunity of making accessible 
a new document by printing Froissart’s account of the rising of 
1381 instead of the account discovered by Mr. Trevelyan and printed 
recently in the English Historical Review. Generally speaking, the 
texts illustrating the reigns of William I and Elizabeth are inad- 
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of these volumes strikes us as being on a higher level than the 
related topics which are added. Perhaps this is being hypercritical, 
like finding fault with an elephant because his anatomy is not more 
distinct: we can certainly say that the work is most creditable to 
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and edited by Charles W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History 
in McGill University. London and New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1899—8vo, pp. Xxxvi, 325. 

Professor Colby has brought together in his manual one hundred 
and seventeen selections, designed to illustrate English history from 
the time of Cesar to the nineteenth century. The collection differs 
from any previous one of the kind, in that it deals with the 
whole of English history and with an uncommonly wide range of 
subjects. At the same time it is unique, in that it contains scarcely 
one of the representative documents of English history, and except 
in a very few instances, omits all texts of a strictly constitutional 
character. There are very few political documents and but one of 
a legal character, despite the fact that Professor Colby declares a 
law to be “among the best kinds of historical evidence.” (p. 27.) 

But evidently the compiler has selected only such extracts as he 
believed to be within the comprehension of the boy of sixteen years, 
and variety and simplicity therefore seem to have been the objects 
he has had in view. But as probably no two students of English 
history would agree on the same list, criticism must take the form 
of a frank expression of opinion regarding the insertion of certain 
documents and the exclusion of others. I have space here for but 
two or three comments. 

English history would have been more accurately illustrated had 
the series begun with No. 4 (“The Primitive Germans’), and con- 
tinued later than the year 1832. As texts illustrating Anglo-Saxon 
history are here limited to eight, it would seem wiser to have omitted 
Alcuin’s letter to Charles the Great and have inserted something 
bearing on the ecclesiastical or institutional history. It is an open 
question whether Gregory’s letter to William the Conqueror has any 
place here, particularly as to understand it, the boy of sixteen would 
have to have some knowledge of continental history—as Professor 
Colby acknowledges. Furthermore the whole point of the investi- 
ture struggle, in its relation to England, is here lost sight of in the 
failure to illustrate the quarrel between Henry I and Anselm. Pro- 
fessor Colby has missed an excellent opportunity of making accessible 
a new document by printing Froissart’s account of the rising of 
1381 instead of the account discovered by Mr. Trevelyan and printed 
recently in the English Historical Review. Generally speaking, the 
texts illustrating the reigns of William I and Elizabeth are inad- 
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equate, while certain of the documents (Nos. 85, 88, 89, 90, 97) 
seem to the reviewer above the comprehension of the average boy 
of sixteen. 

Yet Professor Colby has performed a difficult task in a satisfactory 
manner. He has shown familiarity with a wide range of sources and 
has edited his selections excellently. The introduction—rambling 
perhaps and certainly above the comprehension of the boy of six- 
teen—is interesting and the prefaces to the documents and the 
occasional explanatory notes are admirable. The scholarship in the 
work can be rated high. There are almost no slips either of proof- 
reading or fact. On page 184 Professor Colby speaks of Plymouth 
as settled by the Puritans, a license hardly permissible in a careful 
scholar. On page 191 the page reference to Warwick’s Memoirs 
should be 239 instead of 231. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


Landmarks in English Industrial History. By George Townsend 
Warner, M.A. London, Blackie & Son; New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1899—pp. 360. 


The author of this book disclaims any intention of presenting 
facts that were before unknown; his object is to illustrate the best 
known facts of English economic history, to show their relations 
to each other and to the development of English history in general. 
“If history is to teach us anything,” he says in the last chapter, “it 
is to apply the past as a touchstone for the present”; this wholesome 
idea pervades the volume, enlivening many topics that would be 
hopelessly dry if treated from an antiquarian’s standpoint, and makes 
it a contribution of real value to the resources of the teacher and 
the student. The author begins with England before the Conquest 
and carries his work down to the present day, but the bulk of the 
book is devoted to the later middle ages and the period antecedent 
to the present century. Government policy is treated in full, but 
little attention is paid to the influence of economic development 
on purely political institutions. In arrangement the book is divided 
into nineteen chapters, most of them given to some special topic 
in economic organization or development—for example the manor, 
the town, the mercantile system, the agrarian revolution of the 
eighteenth century—some of them more miscellaneous in contents, 
rather narrative than critical. 
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The chief merit of the book appears in the first class of chapters, 
in the manner in which the results of previous investigations are 
condensed, the conclusions set forth and illustrated. The author 
shows decided ability in selecting and arranging his material, as 
witness the compact descriptions of the medizval village, of the town, 
of the organization of trade and industry, and makes a judicious 
use of quotations from the sources (from Domesday, from the char- 
ters of merchant gilds, from the Dialogue on the Exchequer) to 
give life to his pictures. The worth of a book of this kind can be 
measured largely on the standard of what is left out; omission is 
never a greater virtue than when a self-denying historian exercises 
it for the benefit of beginners. The author yields in some chapters 
to the temptation of presenting what is trivial when the important 
is still undiscovered, but as a rule he reserves his own energies and 
those of the reader for the consideration of questions that lead some- 
where. Disputed questions are discussed with fairness and caution. 
The qualities that Matthew Arnold thought of most importance in 
a primer of English literature, clearness, brevity, proportion and 
sobriety, are of importance too in a book of this kind, and the book 
has them. 

There are some errors or misprints in the dates, and slips some- 
times in matter of fact, as on page 46, where it is said that markets 
and fairs were granted in the court leet, but on the whole the com- 
pilation seems careful and accurate. The index is not trustworthy, 


to judge from the first reference in it. 
CLIVE DAY. 
Yale University. 


Science of Statistics. Part II. Statistics and Economics. By 
Richmond Mayo-Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy 
and Social Science in Columbia University. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. The Macmillan Company. 1899—xili and 


467 pp. 


This second volume of the general work on the Science of Statis- 
tics has at length appeared and is, in many respects, disappointing. 
It is the evident intention that it shall serve as a college text-book 
and, at the same time, prove popular with the average business man. 
For the student in economics it is hardly necessary that it should 
go to such length in explaining the marginal utility or law of 
diminishing return; but if the work is to reach the mass of readers 
interested along such lines, then the portion of each chapter devoted 
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to economic purpose is none too long. Although statistics lend 
themselves to mathematical treatment better, possibly, than any other 
branch of social science, we fail to find, even in a foot-note, a formula 
expressed in symbols of calculus or algebra. As in the first volume, 
charts or diagrams are not employed to represent dynamic con- 
ditions, although these are of great value in fixing the attention of 
the reader of average ability. If the book is to appeal to the 
general public, it would appear inexpedient to refer, on contiguous 
pages, to centners, kilograms and tons, when, with little additional 
labor, the tables could have been reduced to English measurements. 
The author realizes that many of the tables, in the present incomplete 
stage of the science, have but a limited value in defining static 
phenomena, whereas the juxtaposition of the situations in different 
years may be most valuable in showing tendencies. 

The matter is admirably divided and arranged under three main 
groups: [I] Consumption and Production; [II] Exchange; [IIT] 
Distribution. | Professor Mayo-Smith is rather loath to give 
exchange a separate division, preferring to follow his colleague, 
Professor J. B. Clark, in considering it as a part of production. The 
chapter on Index-numbers is particularly good, giving, in brief, the 
important results so far obtained, together with the methods 
employed by the various investigators; at the same time not over- 
estimating the value of this work, and pointing out clearly the diffi- 
culties that confront such attempts. The plan of giving, at the 
beginning of each chapter, a fairly complete bibliography on the 
subject there treated, is certainly to be commended. The author has 
possibly succeeded as well as could be expected, when we consider 
the unreliability of the data at his command, and the volume will 
certainly take its place as one well fitted for ready reference in that 
field where qualitative distinctions are supplemented by quantitative 


measurements. 
WM. B. BAILEY. 


Yale University. 








RECENT LITERATURE. 


Students of sociology who do not read French will be grateful to 
Professor Howard C. Warren of Princeton, for his excellent transla- 
tion of Gabriel Tarde’s “Les Lois sociales.’ (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) Perhaps no one has exercised a wider and more 
wholesome influence on the development of social philosophy in 
recent years than Tarde; and in this little book are compressed, 
under three “laws”—viz., those of the repetition, the opposition, and 
the adaptation of phenomena—the essential features of his system. 

Against the exclusively psychological method in sociology which 
Tarde represents, Adolphe Coste, ex-president of the Statistical 
Society of Paris, protests in his recent work; “Les Principes d'une 
Sociologie objective” (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1899). Sociology, he 
insists, is a science of facts, having an objective and experimental 
rather than a psychological basis. Its materials are to be found 
in history and in demography; and in particular in the life of the 
most highly developed peoples of the present time rather than in 
the doubtful data given by prehistoric archeology, the anecdotes of 
travellers about savage and barbarian tribes, and conjectures con- 
cerning the matriarchal family or primitive communism. All this is 
excellent ; and the book contains, besides, numerous interesting sug- 
gestions and important facts. Nevertheless, it cannot be regarded, 
we think, as of great significance. It lacks—and this is perhaps 
inevitable where the psychological and the ethical are excluded 
from view—constructive and interpretive power. 

W. Walker Stevens’ “Higher Life for Working People” (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1899) breathes an admirable spirit—sympathetic 
with the poor, in the main just toward the rich, candid, cautious, 
hopeful. The specific proposals made—such as the scheme for 
giving work to the unemployed, reforms in poor-law administration, 
old age annuities, profit-sharing, the eight-hour day, various reforins 
in taxation, voluntary diminution in the birth-rate, and the like— 
are none of them new, but they are discussed, if not with striking 
vigor and thoroughness, yet at any rate in a sane and amicable 
temper. 

Another serviceable translation to be recorded is that of 
Professor Anton Menger’s “Das Recht auf den vollen Arbeitsertrag” 
(“The Right to the whole Produce of Labor.” The Macmillan Co., 
New York), which comes to us from the hand of Mr. M. E. 
Tanner. The work is, as Dr. Menger promises, “a fragment of 
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a larger work, in which I am attempting a synthesis of socialism 
as a body of legal rules”; that is, it treats socialism from the 
juristic rather than the economic, the philanthropic, or the broadly 
social point of view. The discussion is marked by uncommon pene- 
tration, grasp, thoroughness, steadiness and candor; and it gives 
adequate recognition to the early English writers, Godwin, Hall and 
Thompson, from whom Karl Marx derived his fundamental ideas, 
though without acknowledging their source. The introduction, by 
Professor H. S. Foxwell, which occupies a third part of the book, 
gives in an admirable way a still ampler account of the “English 
school,” and of its influence on subsequent thought. 

The late President Francis A. Walker was not only an eminent 
economist, but a man deeply interested in the issues that concerned 
the welfare of his country. Above fifty of his shorter monographs 
and public utterances have been collected and edited by Professor 
Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D., in two octavo volumes. (Henry Holt & 
Company, New York.) Many of the articles have appeared before 
in various economic journals, but some are printed from the manu- 
scripts of lectures found after his death. The work appears under 
the title “Discussions in Economics and Statistics,” and the articles 
are grouped under the following heads: Finance and Taxation; 
Money and Bimetallism; Economic Theory; Statistics; National 
Growth; Social Economics. Under each head the articles are 
arranged chronologically. The first volume is of particular inter- 
est since it contains the portrait and the last public utterance of the 
author, made in Washington on the evening of Dec. 31, 1896. 

Watson’s “History of American Coinage” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York) contains some matter not easily accessible elsewhere 
nor so well arranged. The successive acts of 1792, 1834, 1837, and 
1853, are thoroughly analyzed and explained. The earlier monetary 
laws during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods are more cur- 
sorily treated. The legislation since 1873 deserves more careful 
treatment. The chapter on the trade dollar contains a few serious 
historical errors. The book is the first to call attention to the mean- 
ing of the provision for a limited coinage of silver dollars contained 
in the War Revenue Act of 1808. 

The legislative history of “Congressional Grants of Land in Aid 
of Railways” is carefully detailed by Dr. John Bell Sanborn, of the 
Ohio State University. (Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 30.) The economic aspects of the policy of land grants receive 
less discussion than one would expect to find in such an essay. 
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Prof. S. M. McVane of Harvard has rendered teachers and stu- 
dents of nineteenth century history a most valued service in editing an 
English translation of Seignobos’ “Histoire Politique de L’Europe 
Contemporaine” (“A Political History of Europe since 1814,’ New 
York, Henry Holt & Co.) The chapters relating to England have 
been revised and some additions have been made to them. The 
meagre bibliographies to these chapters in particular have been some- 
what extended. We cannot help but feel that there is still room for 
improvement in the English edition in the bibliographies. If the 
books mentioned have been translated into English this fact should 
always be noted, for obviously the same public that needs an English 
version of Seignobos’ book will in general be able to consult only 
those of his authorities which are accessible in English. A casual 
examination of the bibliographies reveals the following cases, in 
which the existence of English translations has not been remarked: 


p. 38. Fischel, “La Constitution d’ Angleterre.” (Fischel’s book 
was written in German. ) 
p. 67. Marx, “Das Capital,” and Engel, “Die Lage der Arbeitenden 
Classen in England.” 
p. 285. Borgeaud, “Ztablissement et Révision des Constitutions.” 
p. 484. Simon, “L’Empereur Guillaume.” 
Von Sybel, “Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reiches.” 
p. 614. A. Leroy-Beaulieu, “L’Empire des Tsars.” 
p. 670. E. de Laveleye, “La Peninsule des Balkans.” (In this case 
the English edition enjoyed the author’s revision. ) 
Ranke, “Serbien und die Serben.” 
A. v. Huhn, “Der Kampf der Bulgaren um thre National- 
emheit.” 
p. 746. Laveleye, “Le Socialisme Contemporaine.” 


The translation is readable, but not immaculate. The following 
slips may be noted as likely to perplex or mislead. 


p. 140. “Cavaignac, in the processes of 1831, recalled the memory 
of his father,” for “Cavaignac, au proces de 1831.” 

p. 747. In a note, the author is made to say, “I am forbidden by 
the traditional custom of the earliest historians to intro- 
duce into political history the recital of the details of war 
and diplomatic negotiations.”” What he did say was “je 
me suis écarté de l'usage, traditionnel depuis les historiens 
antiques, de faire entrer dans U'historie politique le récit 
des faits de guerre, etc.” 

p. 763. Of Gervinus’ “Gesch. des XIXten Jahrhunderts,” it is said, 
“much detail but always reliable.” Seignobos wrote 
“trés detaillé pas toujours stir.” 
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A certain allowance has to be made for oversights, but the presence 
of oversights of this kind indicates that the careful teacher will do 
well to provide himself with a copy of the original. On the other 
hand, the full index of thirty-one pages makes the English edition 
more than twice as serviceable for consultation as the original. 

The second volume of Edward John Payne’s “History of the 
New World called America” (Oxford, 1899: At the Clarendon 
Press. Henry Frowde, publisher, New York) is a continuation of 
the elaborate investigation of the primitive culture of America, which 
formed the second part of the first volume. Mr. Payne believes 
that he has shown that the advancement of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians toward civilization was indigenous, and that its peculiar inter- 
est lies in the “circumstance that it represents more fully and illus- 
trates more clearly than any other (primitive history) the transi- 
tion from the natural or savage life to the artificial state which we 
call civilization.” In particular the American languages reveal the 
processes of language formation at a lower stage than can be studied 
in the tongues of the old world. Mr. Payne’s second volume, then, 
is not merely a study of primitive America, but an effort to solve the 
problem of the beginnings of human civilization from the unique 
data which primitive America affords. With this purpose in view 
he examines the life of the Peruvians and Mexicans from every side, 
social, political, intellectual and religious. Their languages and 
intellectual outfit in particular are subjected to a very thorough study. 
In his third volume Mr. Payne will return to the field of recorded 
history and take up the Spanish Conquest. His treatment of this 
theme in his “European Colonies” was so richly suggestive that 
one must look forward with impatience to the fuller narrative that 
is promised. 

Mr. David S. Meldrum in “Holland and the Hollanders” (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co.) has written much more than an ordinary 
book of travel. The author not only knows Holland well, but is 
familiar with the literature of earlier travel. It would not be easy 
to find a clearer and more satisfactory description of the local and 
national government of the Dutch, their system of education, insti- 
tutions of charity, and public works. 

Helen Marot’s “Handbook of Labor Literature” (Philadelphia: 
Free Library of Economics and Political Science, 1899) is compiled 
with intelligence, and will be in a high degree useful to those who 
are beginning the study of social economy, and to practical men in 
search of information concerning the subjects in question. For the 
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careful student, it is too limited in scope to be of much service, aside 
from the fact that it excludes all German, French and Italian titles. 
References to periodical literature are omitted as being already suffi- 
ciently indexed, while government reports and pamphlets have 
received special attention. We notice that “Poole’s Index,’ doubt- 
less by a typographical error, is made to begin in 1802. 

It may be of service to note that the recently issued “Histoire des 
Doctrines Economiques” par Luigi Cossa (Paris, V. Giard and E. 
Briere) is a translation of Cossa’s “/ntroduzione allo Studio dell’ 
Economia Politicia.” The translator seems not to have been aware 
of Mr. Louis Dyer’s English translation published in 1893, which, 
as it received some revision and additions from the author, should 
have been consulted as the latest and most complete edition of 
Cossa’s work. Dyer’s index of subjects, too, makes his edition much 
more serviceable to the student than either the Italian original or 
this French version. 
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